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MY EXPERIENCES IN THE SERVICE OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL TELEGRAPH CO. 


In the spring of the year 1882, I became acquainted with 
a gentleman who had been, and was at that time, employed 
by this great Telegraph Company, the service of which, be, 
according to his statements, highly enjoyed. The gentleman 
in question was a rather interesting personage, highly cul- 
tured, charming in manner, and disposed for scientific in- 
vestigation, along the line of the higher sciences—The Sci- 
ences of man. lle was of rather fine quality of organization, 
with a strong development of the upper frontal lobe of the 
cerebrum, and having the tip of the nose developed to a 
greater extent than ordinarily seen in people, as well as, re- 
moved from the facial plane to quite a distance. In looking 
at me, he seemed to introspect my very soul, causing me to 
feel that he was very sagacious, searching, penetrating, spy- 
ing, intuitive, reconnoitering, sapient and discerning in his 
survey of my looks, manner, speech, actions, states of mind 
and general character. I confess that I felt uneasy under 
his soul-divining glances, thinking that 1 was in the presence 
of a man who knew my every failing, fault and deficiency. 
Having recovered my self-composure to some little extent, 1, 
with a faltering accent and considerable hesitation, asked if 
he had been long in the service of this Telegraph Co.; and 
what part of the work he had devoted himself to. To this 
һе answered that he had been in the telegraph service nearly 
30 years, and that his work consisted in interpreting psycho- 
logical messages, as well as, inspecting the telegraphic plant, 
its stations, sub-stations, wiring, structure, conditions, poles, 
etc., and to judge of their strength, need of repair, and 
ability to transmit and receive correct messages. 

Having in my youth heard of this plant and being reas- 
sured, by his friendly, attractive and kind voice, that I was 
in the presence of a trne human benefactor, I began to ques- 
tion him regarding this telegraphic plant—its organization, 
extent of operation, growth, structure, messages, stations, 
wiring, interpretation of messages, service, money-making 
capabilities, tuition fees for learning the trade, etc., etc. 

To this he said: **This plant is as old as man; and, there- 
fore, it would be very difficult to determine its primitive 
origination and evolutionary growtb, with anything like sci- 
entific accuracy. We know, however, through the untiring 
researches of antiquarians, philologists and cell-students that 
this plant originated in the unrecorded zges of the past, 
probably in that geological age called the Eocene, since old 
structures of this telegraphic plant have been found embedded 
in the strata of the Eocene period; since roots of the lan- 
guage used by the present telegraphic operators can be traced 
to the Traditionary age; and since the plant originated in a 
cell called P:otop!asm (from protos, first; and plassein, to 
mold).” 

“Leaving this,” he continued, ‘‘to students interested in 
the processes of the evolutionary growth of this telegraphic 
plant, I shall state that the structure of this plant was not 
much understood, nor had its stations, substations, means of 
communication, language, interpretation of messages, etc., 
been discovered and known previous to Dr. Gall, a German 
scientist and discoverer. This doctor being a great genius, 
discovered through his untiring investigations 28 telegraphic 
stations, while he surmised the possible existence of four 
more, and which were later on discovered by other operators 
who were, also, in the service of this Company.” 

“Why,” said I, “could not these stations be seen by 
other people? Were they not there to be seen and investi- 
gated?” 

**Yes," answered the telegraph inspector, **they were 
there, had always been there and shall continue to hold situ- 
ation in their respective places; but on account of precon- 
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ceived opinions, by reason of their intricate structure of the 
stations, and owing to the fact that every person is nota 
competent observer when first beginning to take obserya. 
tions, the people refused to investigate, found it somewhat 
difficult to do so, and did not continue to take observations 
long enough, by reason of which nothing were known abont 
this wonderful plant." 

«This telegraphic plant," continued the inspector, «аз 
43 double stations, so far known; many of its operative in. 
spectors considering them to be only 42 in number, because 
two of its stations are intimately related, and are, therefore, 
considered as one.” 

“J shall not try,” said the learned inspector, ‘‘to explain 
all the particulars regarding this complex telegraphic plant, 
since it would take too much of my time, and because you 
would not be able to comprehend the structure, stations, 
wiring, etc., of this plant, unless you bad several years of 
instruction from one of its regular instructors.” 

“Tow long," said І, ‘would it take to learn this business; 
and would it pay well after it be learned." 

«You can learn this work," answered the inspector, “in a 
few years, but to become fully competent in all the details of 
the trade requires time, effort, and continuous application; 
and as far as paying is concerned, it ali depends upon what 
you consider paying. We do not altogether work for 
money, but more for the benefit of our fellow workers." 

After saying this, the telegraphic inspector left me, say- 

ing: 
* Some day, young man, you will become a telegraphic 
inspector yourself; therefore, you had better procure your- 
self some books and telegraphic paraphernalia, and begiu 
your studies regarding this complex plant." 

Having in my younger days heard and read considerably 
about this Company, but never heard it described as now, 1, 
therefore, resolved to enter the school of The Psychological 
Telegraph Co., and become acquainted with its ‘‘86 stations, 
substations, structure, methods," etc. 

After having been in theschool for a number of years, 
I graduated and entered the service of this каше Company. 
My experience in its employ has been somewbat varied, and 
being, at the present time, a telegraphic inspector of the 86 
head stations, their structure, extent, means of communica- 
tion, need of repair, strength, situations, etc., I proceed with 
my descriptions, narrations, etc., according to my observa- 
tions and experience. 


Description of the Plant. 


This wonderful plant is surrounded by an osseous vault 
or “firmament,” called the cranium, at the inferior topogra- 
phy of which is a very large passage, named Foramen Magnum 
admitting an intricate network of substations and tele- 
grapbic wiring called respectively ganglions and nerves; 
while the network itself is known as the spinal cord. 

This telegraphie network is very extensive being pro- 
tected by peculiar topographical contrivances which have re- 
ceived the name vertebrz; the network being laid, with won- 
derful mechanical skill, in an unseen subterranean canal, 
called the vertebral canal. Along this network of wiring, is, 
as we have already seen, a number of substations and wires 
receiving, transmitting, generating and generally attending 
to the nutritive, domestic and physical affairs of the Com- 
pany; the messages received and transmitted, being called 
afferent and efferent, meaning to and from (headquarters. ) 
The principal head-stations, which I inspect, are closely re- 
lated and have millions of communicating wires. The cap- 
ital of the Company is divided into three large divisions, 
one division being called the Right Cerebral Hemisphere, the 
other the Left Cerebral Hemisphere, and the third the Cere- 
bellum. Each of the Company's cerebral divisions contains 
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ing, concealing, etc., the public and private affairs of the en- 


42 central stations, capable to receive and transmit messages 
tire Company; and constitutes the secret service of the 


peculiar to its structure, headquarter, and perfection of 
transmitting apparata; while the cerebellar division has only plant. 
one station, transmitting messages relating to reproduction, (f) The Prudential Station; being officially called Cau- 
sexual passion, sexualization, sexual commerce, etc. tiousness or only Cant.; and being principally concerned in 

This division, also, contains a powerful battery which transmitting, ete., messages of warning, etc., to the whole 
generates messages of muscular motorium, thus enabling the Company, which we shall further learn when we become ac- 
entire Company to unitize, charge and co-ordinate the move-  quainted with the official business conducted at this station. 
ments of its catenation of motor apparatuscs. (g) The Patriotic Station; cfficially named Inhabitive- 

These divisions are connected by a long and broad stretch ness (Inhab.); and mostly in touch with inlandish, national, 
of country, called Corpus Callosum; while the peripheral rural and home affairs. 


outskirts form sinuous undulations called convolutions. The 1 7 ` 

interior of the plant consists principally of a complex net of (2) Tae Sociar Stations: 

wiring, styled commissural, association and projection fibres; (h) The Creative Station, officially known under the 

while it has five large mountainous caves or cavities, styled name Amativeness or only Amat. This station looks after 

Ventricles, stile m : the creative affairs of the plant and prevents depopulation. 
The three divisions containing the cephalic stations are (i) The Conjugal Station, named Conjugality, abrevi- 

those divisions and stations of which I will speak at length. аке Conj., and concerned principally in mateship, wife, and 
These head-stations are often called areas or centres, be- husbandhood. matrimony. courtship, and love. 

ing located in the cerebral periphery, constructed in and of (j) The Parental Station, officially known as Parcntal 


the external ashen-gray border of the cerebral globe. _ Love or only P. L. This station is busy with the affairs of 
By taking a systematic v.ew of these telegraphic stations, the infant and juvenile generati« n, geneology, ancestry, tri- 
we find that they can be classifi: d, according to their nature, рік. family relations, etc. 


situation, relation and correlative transmission of messages, (k) The Fraternal Station, called Friendship, abbrevi- 
1 7 т TIT 2 +. " d . . t © . . 

into two large systems—The Affective system and the Intel- ated Frieud., being principally involved in matters relating 
lective system. to social orders, clubs, associations, mutual communion, fra- 


. The Affective system of stations transmits industrial, ternity, social co operation, ete. 
vital, social, motor, aspiring and religious impulses, desires, > 
longings, sensations, еїс.; while the Intellective system of 
d en with messages of a percepite ееп. (0 The Military Station, officially named Combativeness 

Fe oe | А or only Comb., transmits and receives messages relating to 
Working, as these stations do, in groups, to a great ex- А. Е ^ = 
tent, it will m RGSS ART he stando Aroen the military operations of the Company. 
reanectiy payus ЫА e ook m dec ac cum (m) The Dynamic Station, from an operative standpoint 

к БИО шее оте, We sual! consider the Atec- styled Destructiveness, abbreviated Dest., is really the active, 
tive and the Intellective systems of stations with their respec- ~? 7... d » of the plant E 
tive groups, individual group-stations, and, also, mention the  "PéTat!ve and steam-centre о: the piant. ; 
kindof = th E D. e D Б 3780» MERNO: (n) The Volitional Station has charge of the operation, 

By во d Арс L Tem anc enu thei bali regulation, stability and substantiality of the telegraphic 
е7 Pec T. : are - E. m Ee d 1 ei Sub movements of the entire plant; being a sort of a regulator 
roup, an r indivic i 7 E ue XE RITU 

them E A Кат, roma пороть, and, ашо, СВЕЛИ -of the telegraphie currente, thus preventing jerky and im- 

1 , pulsive telegraphing. In an official sense this station is 


AFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF STATIONS— ealled Firmness, abbreviated Firm. 
(o) The Focal Station is another assistant station of the 


Company, helping to regulate and adjust the telegraphic cur- 
rents, as well as, the movements of the entire concern, It 
(a) The Bioergic Station.—This station attends to the causes the movements of the Company to be subjected to the 
running of the whole machinery belonging to the Company; Jaws of uniformity, concatenation, perpetuity, connectedness 
and transmits, receives and distributes messages concerning and oneness. Ж x 
the thereapeutic interests of the plant. It is the telegrahic 
life battery of the Company; being often called Vitativeness 
or only Vit. - ») The Regnal Station, being called Self-esteem, ab- 
(b) The Nutrimental Station, which attends to the Du шыла 5. Е. в the enrii J ares of the plant, and 
panye песси EUH uy; tnzmitting And receiving mostly concerned in the affairs of rulership, autonomy, no- 
orders relating to food, hunger, alimentation and nutrition. bility and очний J 
" constitutes the provision-master of the Company. It is (q) The Fame Station; Gflicislly known as Approbative- 
zm we uen EM 25 oniy, n : ness ог only App., transmits and receives messages relating 
20) Ths tidie aac —1 рий пад bean LM Biba to the affairs of mode, fashion, distinction, titles, rank, fame 
tiveness, abreviated Bib. when the business of this station is éaitilstioa оараг eG 
considered. This telegraph station transmits and receives (r) The aem тт Ж-Н ИШЕТЕР Sublimity, ab- 
messages regarding brewing, zy mology, the mixing of drinks, breviated Sub., is principally concerned with power, sublim- 
hydrology, and generally superintends the fluidic interests of ity, infinitude and with the elemental potencies, commotion, 
the entire Company. — › y . fury and play. 
(4) The Commercial Station, which, „when peed d (s) The Artistic Station, known by the name Ideality or 
а business sense, i8 known as Acquisitiveness, abreviate only Ideal., is the artistic centre of the plant, being chiefiy 
Acq. This station is generally doing the business for the ло P 1T. poetry, art, refinement, beauty etc. 
entire company, being concerned in transmitting and receiv- Ec , ) > 
ing messages regarding business transactions, etc. — 
(e) The Reservative Station, being called Secretiveness, 
abreviated Sec., when its telegraphic duties are considered. 
This station is more concerned in keeping, hiding, secret- 


(3) Мотов Srations: 


(1.) Tug VITAL AND INDUSTRIAL GROUP or STATIONS: 


(4) AsrigiNG GROUP OF STATIONS: 


(5) TRANSCENDENTAL STATIONS. 


(t) The Adorative Station, being principally involved in 
matters of a theological, sacerdotal, ecclesiastical, adorative 


~ Фет — 


сес ee 


е ЧЕ С МЕ eii 


in its abbreviated form, Ven. 
encouragement and consolation. 


tion, etc ; being called Benevolence or ouly Ben. 

(w) Psychic Station. This centre is chiefly concerned 
in psychic science, revelations, telepathy, impressions, ghost- 
seeing, etc.; being called Spirituality or only Spir. — 

And (2) The Moral or Truth Station.—This station be- 
ing called Conscientiousness, and in its abbreviated form, 
Сопке., has to do with the judicial, legislative and ethical 
concerns of the Company; transmitting and receiving mes- 
sages relating to truth, justice, obligation, duty, honesty, in- 
cumbency, discipline, rectitude, etc. 

To be continued. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE GUIDE OF MISS — 


BY F. L. STEVENS. 


A Life Guide should point out one’s natural talents and 
the class of vocations in which these talents fit one to work 
successfully, after these talents shall have becn properly 
trained. It should point out defects that hinder one from 
successfully prosecuting the line of work one іє fitted for. 
And it should give advice as to the correction of such de- 
fects. 2 

A Life Guide is designed to enable опе to make the most 
of all that nature has given. No two persons, probably, 
are born with the same degree of development of the mental 
faculties. Hence each person isalaw unto himself, from 
which is seen the importance of self-study and self-knowl- 
edge if one is not to go through life guessing and experi- 
menting with self. 

Self-study should be ¿ke business of your life until you 
shall have mastered the problem of self-knowledge. You 
are not to be criticized for the past but you will be subject 
to criticism if from this time on you do not make rapid pro- 
gress in: Self-knowledge, Self-development and Self- 
government. 

You have talent but it is lying dormant, or compara- 
tively so. You have not made 50 percent as much of your- 
self, probably, as you might have done. A few defective 
faculties have permitted ihis, These faculties must be 
searched out by patent, careful study, and then hourly, 
daily, weekly prodded and scourged into action until they 
shall have become strong enough to give you that self- 
governing, self-regulating power that will enable you to 
make the most of your talents. You have mental and physi- 
cal forces that will, if properly directed, enable you to win, 
but they must be made to work in unison toward one end. 
Self-knowledge, self-development, oneness of purpose, de- 
cision of character, are your necessities and your possibili- 
ties as well. Notonein a thousand has the possibilities 
that you have in the way of rapid brain growth and this is 
because of your excellent vitality. Learn to send the blood 
to the proper brain centres and your progress in mental ad- 
justment or the balancing up of the mental machinery will 
be rapid. Remember this: For every defect that mind is 
heir to, there is an antidote in the mind itself. If Cautious- 
ness be too strong, causing one to feel apprehensive, anx- 
ious, fearful, hesitating, procrastinating, etc., the remedy is 


and retrospective nature, Itis officially called Veneration or 


(и) The Prospective Station. This headquarter is called 
Hope, being active in the prospective or future concerns of 
the plant, and transmitting messages of joy, cheer, success, 


(v) The Philanthropic Station.—This headquarter looks 
after the business of the Company in the way of charity, 
contribution, arbitration, peace, pardon, reformation, salva- 
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to be found in increasing the number of cells in the brain 
areas of the faculty of Combativeness, And the remedy wil] 
never be found elsewhere. If Appiobativeness be too strong, 
Self-esteem must be developed until Approbativeness із 
counteracted. And so with other defects. In two years 
you can make such a change as will show on the outside of 
the skull immediately above the brain organs of the faculty 
specially used. Self-culture has not gone far enough until 
such a change has been made, Then a habit has been formed, 
Then a lasting change has been effected. Then the mind has 
been trained until it ‘‘runs that way" automatically, Then 
the special work, the special watching of the faculty can be 
largely dispensed with. If your purpose weakens and special 
effort ceases before such a change has been made you might 
as well never have begun. 

However, you must begin. You must continue. [tis 
your necessity if you expect ever to amount to much. You 
should consider it a duty to yourself, and.to your family, 
to acquire the highest degree of self-government, self-poise 
and self-culture that it is possible for you to acquire, and 
thatis more than up to the present time you have ever 
thought you could acquire. You must determine to acquire 
that degree of control of your mental processes that will 
enable you to handle your mind as an engineer handles his 
«ngine. An engine goes neither too fast nor too slow. It 
continues along one line. It starts slowly and increases ils 
speed gradually. It does not go by jerks, It is notim- 
pulsive. It is provided with a system of controllers or regu- 
lators by means of which its every act is under the control 
of intelligent will. You need more self-controlling ability. 
It is to be found in the faculties of Human Nature, Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem, Combativeness, Hope and Continuity, in 
connection with faculties that are already sufficiently strong 
and that need not, therefore, have special attention. When 
a faculty is strong enough it acts of its own accord. It 
needs to be watched and controlled, but act it wil. , 

The faculiy of Human Nature is the faculty that takes 
notice of character, motives, actions, ete. It should be 
strong enough to watch the action of all other faculties and 
be able to detect when any of them are too active or are 
asleep when they should be at work. It causes one to be 
aware of one’s surroundings—to know where one “is at.” 
It gives an inclination and a talent for studying motives, t0 
trace actions, tones of voice, gestures, postures, walks, etc., 
etc., to the motive that prompted them. It causes a person 
to ‘size up" others. To act opportunely. It is the center 
of tact. To cultivate it study phrenology especially and 
continually ask yours*lf what this, that or the other action, 
expression, tore of voice, etc., etc., indicates. Try to read 
people, to understand their motivcs for doing asthey do. 
Study the methods of those whom you know to be especially 
tactful in dealing with others. Compare what they say and 
do under certain circumstances with what you would have 
done. Watch yourself at all times. Study your different 
moods. Trace every tendency and feeling to its source, 
which will always be found to be in some one faculty or two 
or more faculties ac'ing together, Experiment. Treat 
others differently at different times and notice the effect, Be 
keenly aware of where you are, what you are doing, what 
others are doing and thinking, and study the means of in- 
fluencing others, You will find that by. carefully consider- 
ing in advance just what to do with different people to in- 
fluence them, your power in thisdirection will grow, We 
influence others not only by what we say but more by what 
we do, our manner, our not doing, etc. Make a constant 
study ofthe ways and means of dealing with others, not 
only in such a way as to avoid friction, etc., but also with a 
view to arousing them to do better and more aggressive 
work. We are either going forward or we are going back- 
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ward. There is no standing still. By tactful management 
enlist others in your plans and thus help yourself as well as 
them, Watch yourself. Do not be led. Do not be flat- 
tered. Human Nature being not quite so strong as Appro- 
bativeness, you could be flattered. Anyone who can be 
flattered can be led into doing unwise things, which inevit- 
ably leads to failure and misery. Ве а leader. Better be a 
leader of a few than a follower in a big crowd. At least 
this is better so far as self-development is concerned. The 
starting point of your future success is in understanding 
yourself and this means studying yourself and this means 
a vigorous action of the faculties of Human Nature, Caus- 
ality, Comparison, ete. 


x 


The faculty of Firmness gives a determination to per- 

sist: It is the center of Will. It enables one to make a 
protracted effort. It hangs on. It is the principle element 
of *gticktoitiveness." -You have considerable of Will, 
but it is not quite of the right kind. It is Will that per- 
sists as long as the interest is alive. It starts in some senti- 
ment or feeling and persists until that feeling tires; then you 
are inclined to give up for the time being. You are rather 
strong when opposed. "Then Approbativeness, Combative- 
ness Destructiveness and Firmness are in action, and, in 
some instances, Conseientiousness also. Then you do not 
like to be defeated. Then you will oppose strongly. But 
withdraw opposition and your Firmness isnot quite strong 
enough to enable you to work persistently for hours and 
days and years to carry out a plan. This faculty can be 
cultivated by doing that which will necessitate making 
efforts. Hard thinking requires the use of this faculty, as 
well as of the intellectual ones. Anything that requires the 
making of a Will effort brings this faculty into action. The 
faculty can be used every moment in the day. It can be 
used vigorously before going to sleep, say for a half hour, 
and the blood, drawn to its brain organs, will cause these 
organs to grow while one sleeps. This is true of any faculty. 
It is the same with a muscle. The effect of exercise does 
not cease immediately one ceases exercising. : 

Read biographies of women and men who have won by 
sheer force of Will. There is much in the monthly journal 
called “Success” to arouse this faculty. Memorize instances 
where others have succecded after long. protracted effort. 
Make a scrap book of such cases and read it over and over 
and over. Talk with your friends about the influence of 
Will on success, Get firmly fixed in your mind forall time 
that your success is imbedded in your surroundings waiting 
to be hewn out by yourself. You know that a piece of rock 
in the hands of a sculptor contains a beautiful figure but that 
the sculptor must bring that figure to light. It is so with 
our success. It is all around us but we must recognize it. 
Others cannot help us except insofar asthey help us to un- 
stand and help ourselves. 

The faculty of Combativeness is not weak but the faculty 
of Cautionsness is too strongly marked and therefore Com- 
bativeness should be more active than it is. The faculty of 
Cautiousness causes you to worry too much about your fu- 
ture success, it “кеев lions in the way." Combativeness 
should be strong enough to give you the feeling that you are 
equal to any emergency that the future may have in store for 

you. Then you will not be so apprehensive as to the out- 
come, will not see imaginary obstacles, will be courageous 
enough to decide and go ahead feeling that your courage will 
sustain you in adversity, if it should come. When a person 
has predominant Combativeness, Self-esteem and Firmness 
he enjoys encounter. If he cannot oppose and vanquish 
something he is not happy. There is no such thing as ad- 
versity to him. 'То him adversity is prosperity, because it 
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gives him the opportunity of doing that the very doing of 
which gratifies his strong faculties. 

Your faculty of Hope needs stirring up, also. It, when 
strong, throws a bright light over all the other faculties. It 
is not a faculty that hopes but one that gives brightness and 
expectancy to the hopes or desires of the other faculties. 
The combination of your faculties permits you to become 
despondent at times, notwithstanding your excellent health. 
When Hope, Self-esteem and Combativeness shall be 
sufficiently active, this will not be the case. Happiness is 
principally the result of having certain faculties predomi- 
nant in the mental constitution. It is a question of environ- 
ment only ina very secondary degree. Many persons who 
have wealth, leisure, educational facilities, etc., etc., at 
their command, become pessimistic. Persons who have the 
faculties of Self-esteem, Combativeness, Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, Human Nature, Causality and Spiritu- 
ality predominant will be self-controlled, cheerful and, with 
vitality and training, successful. They do not become de- 
spondent. They do not give up. Likea floater on a fish 
line, they stay on the surface, or if pulled under constantly 
tend toward the surface again. They will not stay down. 
It may require years of struggling before they become suc- 
cessful in the eyes of the world, but they love struggle, they 
love opposition. 


# 

As to a vocation, the strongest talent, everything con- 
sidered, is expression in speech. As ар elocutionist, and a 
teacher of elocution, you could be a success, You have an 
unusually strong faculty of Language. You could easily 
master several languages, and could become a translator or 
an interpreter. You might, if you desired, become a steno- 
grapher and secretary and secure a position with a business 
house doing business in foreign countries and requiring 
the services of a secretary able to translate foreign lan- 
guages. Sedentary office work, however, would not satisfy 
you. You require a more active life, 

The faculty of Human Nature, which has already been 
referred to, ought to be a little stronger for the best work 
in elocution and teaching, but it can be strengthened. On 
the whole you are splendidly adapted for speech. Not one 
in a thousand is by nature better equipped for it. It may 
take you some time to prepare forsuccessful work in elo- 
cution, but I assure you that if you will throw all of your 
energies in this direction you will be well repaid and well 
satisfied for all the work you can do in the way of prepa- 
ration during the next five years. You may not enjoy the 
drill and application necessary to the formation of habits of 
correct expression, but, generally speaking, you will thor- 
oughly enjoy the work, There will be obstacles to over- 
come, it is true. Fears will arise in your mind. But those 
fears and doubts and apprehensions have nothing to do with 
yourtalent. They will arise principally in two fool facul- 
ties—Cautiousness and Approbativeness. These two facul- 
ties аге.а little too strong and give rise to some groundless 
apprehensions as to success, criticism, etc. They are both 

blind feelings. They have no sense. They cry “бге” when 
there is no fire. Pay no attention to the fears generated 
by them. . ate 


“Not an atom moves, not a breeze blows, not a wave 

beats on the shore, but it affects all the worlds of space.” 

o, also, with a deed—it will have its effects оп individuals 
and nations for all time to come. 


Do not use your energies on useless efforts; let every 
thought, feeling and action serve a noble purpose in life, 
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MENTAL FACULTIES. 


A Series of Articles Commenced in the August Number of This 
Journal, in the Year 1901. 


The next group which we shall consider is the Social 
group. This group has four principal members, which, in 
the full meaning of the term, can be called Social powers. 
These are the Creative, the Conjugal, the Parental and the 
Fraternal faculties. In former divisions ‘‘Inhabitiveness” 
has been classed with the Social group, as aiding indirectly 
in the direction of sociability. 

These brain-centres are located in the posterior region 
of the brain, and are indicated by a pronounced develop- 
ment of the back of the head. A strong degree of these 
powers causes fullness, roundness and plumpness to the 
chin and lips, giving a healthy, sanguine color to the entire 
countenance, especially to the lips, a friendly, cordial and 
magnetic handshake, and an animated sparkle to the eyes. 
In the picture below can be noticed a strong development of 
the social faculties, 


Notice the immense development of the posterior portion 
of the head. The owner of the above picture has a large 
в cial brain, and would hence be affectionate, warm-hearted, 
cordial and magnetic, as well as influentia) in social circles 
and welcome to the people at any time. This, as far as it 
goes, would make him successful in a social sense, and quali- 
fied to mingle with people, take interest in human affairs, 
understand social relations, affinities and ties, and generally 
charm people with his magnetic, social and fraternal man- 
ners. 

In this group is found the affinities that bind people to- 
gether, in family ties, in fraternal orders, in social and finan- 
cial corporations, in conjugal bonds of union, in parental 
and intimate connections, in confederacy of States, and in 
co-operative association, concord, communion and fellow- 
ship. The activity of these faculties results in social at- 
tachment, social association, fraternal co-activity, and in 
parental co-operation for the furtherance of the interests of 
the infant generation. ‘They give creative power, transmit- 
ting capacity, magnetic charm, powers of sexualization, mat- 
rimonial desire, inclination for maternity and paternity, 

wifehood, husbandhood, parention and family life. They 
give a desire for companionship, for national ties, for the 
mingling of souls, for affectional joys, for friendship, hospi- 
tality, love, courtship and marriage. From them flow the 
parental, the conjugal, the creative aad the fraternal affec- 


tions. They originate a desire for sexual commerce, dall- 
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iance and gallantry, caressing, fondling, petting, kissing 
love-making, sex-association, social sport, etc. 

They evolve the sex instinct, the social sentiments, fec]. 
ings, wishes, ambitions, hopes, loves, etc., and the magnetic 
currents of social animation, fervency and charm. The 
prompt to domestic devotion, ravishment and delight; to con. 
nubial love, fellowship, tenderness and charm; to social po- 
liteness, cordiality and fondness; to magnetic electrization, 
vigour and impulse; to marital congeniality, assimilation, 
constancy and fidelity; to monogamistic love and whole- 
souled devotion, to conjugal unity, sympathy and oneness; 
to continual association in love, courtship and marriage; to 
idealistic affection and sanctity, to soul mating, mutual re- 
gard, perpetuation of love and marriage and to eternal in- 
corporation of the conjugal affections. They evolve the 
affinities existing between parents and children. They give 
a predilection for kinship, for the juvenile generation, for 
gencology and ancestry, for relational connections, for fam- 
ily, tribular and racial relations; for cognate relationship, 
for parentage, alliances, family ties and relational character- 
istics; for gatherings of people, for geneological tables, for 
family registers, for lineage, races and species; for city life, 
for national connections and for rural life and habitation. 
They cause people to live in tribes, to congregate and to 
form social and relational strata. They enable people to pop- 
ulate the earth, to mix and intermix with each other, nation- 
ally and internationally, and to establish homes, village 
communities, towns, cities, states and nations, ‘They in- 
cline the mind for stock-breeding, cognate history and soci- 
ology. They give desires for ethnology, ethnography, 
heredity and stirpiculture, for obstetrics, for cengus-taking, 
for domestic evolution, for domestication of animals, for the 
history of human society, social phenomena, fraternal inter- 
course, evolutionary progress, social ethics, relations and 
economics; for primitive social ethics, cast, codes, forms of 
marriage and for primitive matrimonial rites, customs and 
relations; depending, of course, upon the development and 
co-activity of the other mental powers. When the social 
faculties are predominant in development they give the mind 
a predilection for social relations, domestic conditions, con- 
jugal affairs, fraternal association, parental duties and obli- 
gations, or, in short, they are for national, social and affec- 
tional spirit іп men and women, in the young and the old, in 
communities and in nations, 

When the faculties be strongly developed and not regu- 
lated by the intellectual and the moral powers they may 
manifest themselves in social dissipation, nymphomania, 
flirtation, debauchery, bigamy, prostitution, erotomania, 
self-abuse, polygamy, conjugal mania, jealousy, mateumak- 
ing, irrational parental devotion, maniacal fears regarding 
children, parental conceit and indulgence, nonsensical devo- 
tion to poodle-dogs, child-stealing, nepotism, mania for or- 
ders, importunity, undue intimacy, volatility, orgies, etc. On 
the other hand, when the faculties be subordinately devel- 
oped, a person becomes faulty in social directions, leaving 
him spiritleas, cold-hearted, uninviting, aspermatic, incon- 
stant, fickle, indifferent, unsocial, misanthropic, odious, hos- 
tile and hermit-like; while it may lead to many peculiar 
conditions of the mind, which conditions have not been un- 
derstood before the science of phrenology began to throw its 
searchlight in a mental direction, Thus, that pathological 
condition called azoospermia is simply a result of an early 
arrested development of the faculty of Amativeness, This 
is also the case with aspermatism, acyesis, agalactia, gyne- 
phobia and other disorders in this direction. Misogamy 
(hatred for marriage) celibacy, flirtation, coquetry, ete., are 
principally results of weakly-developed Conjugalit ў 

A subordinate development of the faculty of Parental 
Love may permit abortion, feticide, bargaining with stran- 
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gers for the rearing of one’s children, hatred for children, 
forgetfulness regarding their wants, infanticide, cruelty to 
the rising generation, etc., while, when the faculty be too 
strongly active it may give rise to a mania for cyesis. 

The third group of faculties which we shall consider is 
the Motor group. This group was partly considered in the 
last journal, when we wrote about the industrial and vital 
faculties; but we sball now consider it more in detail. 

These powers are at the very foundation of energy, force, 
courage, propulsion, volition and mental focalization. 
Through them the mind becomes a battery of dynamic force; 
willing and able to engage in defensive and aggressive war- 
fare with tongue, fist, sword and pen. They give a desire 
for physical locomotion, for active opposition, for conten- 
tion and victory, for military operations, for active resist- 
ance, aggression, invasion and conquest, for defense and 
offense, for protection, for war; for contradiction and for 
controversies; for infliction of pain, for disputes, strife, com- 
bats and battle, for fistic contention, for revolutionary move- 
ments, for hammering, blasting, rough work and active life; 
for execution, destruction and devastation, for turmoils, dif- 
ficulties, dangers and hardships, for determined, focalized, 
courageous and energetic action, еіс ‘They are the military 
forces of the mind. ‘They are the armourers, warriors, 
eradicators and executors of the soul. They are the oppress- 
ors of the strong, the shielders of the weak, the punishers of 
the guilty, and the dispensers of guile and cunning, They 
are the steel of the wishes, the rock of the ambitions, the 
citadel of the affections, the powder of the intentions, the 
explosive power of the humau soul, the strength of the indi- 
vidual, the dread of the evil-minded, the thunder of the na- 
tions and the axe of civilization. They give courage to 
thought, freedom to speech, energy to action, calm to fear, 
action to enterprises, presence to the mind, defiance to 
threats, execution to decision, strength to religion, steadi- 
ness to affections, force to resolution, powder to the impulses, 
fire to the desires, and strength to the entire soul. They en- 
able us to resist opposition, to grapple with the cruel fate, 
to fight and to conquer, to resist elemental fury, to withstand 
pain, to suffer hardships, to mock the adversary, to sneer at 
the warrior, to smile in the battle and to stand calm and de- 
fiant at the mouth of the cannon, They give force, energy, 
activity and power to the mind. Each of these four mental 
units communicates its own peculiar power to the mind, 
Thus, the resistive faculty gives calm, courageous, potential 
and resistive power to the mind.  **Destruetiveness" com- 
municates active force, kinetic energy, propulsive power, 
forceful activity, executive vigour and mental urgency, im- 
petus, heat, vim, push and driving power to the mind; 
“Firmness” furnishes power of stability, perseverance, regn- 
lation, steadiness and willto the mind; while **Cont/nuity" 
produces power of focalization, consecutiveness, fixity, uni- 
formity and perpetuity to the mental processes. In the ship 
of mind Comb. may represent the power of the vessel to re- 
sist the angry and contending sea; Dest. may typify the 
steam of the vessel; **Firmness" could be likened to the 
helm; and Cont. may symbolize the power of the vessel to 
focalize a point of a given continual course, and to pursue 
this course without change of direction or stoppage. Thus, 
we have resistive, propulsive, steering and focal power. 
Krom the fact that these powers have, strictly speaking, the 
mind faculties as objects, their influence on character is very 
great; and this because they are the driving, the resistive, 
the regulating and the focalizing forces of the mind. One of 
these powers weak in an individual enfeebles his mind 
greatly, 

When these powers are predominantly developed, and 
not regulated by the intellect nor by the religious sentiments 

they lead to aggression, assault, embittered strife, pertinac- 
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ity, coutroversialism, pugilistic combats, quarrels, disturb- 
ance of peace, carnage, cruelty, obdurance, malevolence, 
bratality, tempers, pyromania, savagery, execrations, malice, 
devastation, terrorism, hyperdymania, punishments, infatu- 
ation, obstinacy, refrectoriness, hyperbulia (insane will), 
monotony in the mental processes, dislike for modernism and 
change in methods, tardiness, thematic paralogia or inabil- 
ity to change the mind after it has once settled on a certain 
course of thougbt and action, ete. On the other hand, when 
these powers be too ( bly developed a person becomes spas- 
modie in his mental operations, too many-sided, volatile and 
irregular in his habits, too fickle and unreliable, too notion- 
ate and giddy-headed; too brief, flitting and changeable in 
his intentione, too fitful, uncertainand periodival in his affec- 
tions; too feeble in volition, too easily influenced by persua- 
sions; too unstable, desultory and flighty, too deficient in 
will-power, too restless and feeble in his mental processes, 
too tame, passive and lazy; too submissive to insults, op- 
pression and evils, too feeble in action; too faint-hearted, 
cowardly and tired; and he becomes unable to defend him- 
self, his property, his friends, relations and associates, etc. 
He becomes almost useless for the affairs of life. A person 
may have had an excellent academic education, he may have 
an excellent talent for mechanics, arts, literature or law; he 
may even be an intellectual] genius in some certain direction, 
butif he be weak in the Motor faculties he will never, never 
make vse of his education, of his talent, of his genius. In 
the accompanying picture may be seen strongly-developed 
motor faculties, Notice the long and stretched upper lip, 
the prominent jaw, nose and superciliary arch, the deter- 
mined look, the angular contours and the height of the head 
above the opening of the ear. 


This man is a man of force, energy, power, execution and 
will. He is qualified to oppress people, if he so wishes, and 
would care but little what methods he employed. 


· In the next journal we shall consider the Aspiring group 
of faculties. 


Cultivate good habits, controlled energy, politeness, ease 
and grace; and let your actions be manly and noble. 


Try always to be controlled, self-poised, high-minded, 
obliging, joyous, pleasant, noble, pure, lofty and sublime; 
and focalize your whole mind on anything that you do. 


Ėė 
—————=+—— 
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THE GOLD CAP. 


BY WALTER JAMES SHERWOOD, 


Upon a lofty tableland there once stood a magnificent 
lodge. It was stationed at the entrance to a country such as 
one dreams of in visions. The portals of this lodge were 
massive and yet of symmetrical design. Vines and flowers 
of exquisite beauty but of strange appearance grew upon 
and covered the great gate, which stood ajar as if to bid the 
wayfarer a welcome entry. 

Inside the gate the country appeared of great richness. 
Fine forests and stately cities alternated, and hills and val- 
leys with silver streams abounded. ‘The sky was of that 
beautiful bright blue that painters are ever seeking to trans- 
form to canvass, yet never succecd, 

By the outer edge of the portal sat an aged man. Пе 
wore a long, full beard, the center of which was a silver 
gray, with the edges shading to a snowy white, He leaned 
back against the stone portal and his eyes were fixed upon 
the fair country within, in a transfixed, meditative gaze. 

Outside the country fell off abruptly into broken rocks and 
shrubbed ravines, Far down below was a valley and by 
straining the eyes a turbulent river could be seen foaming 
along. The character of the trees, gnarled and bent, showed 
that the region was continually wind-swept. 

After some time the aged sentry turned his eyes away 
and they rested on the rocky hillside. Struggling up a path, 
of which there were many, all leading to the great gate, a 
man toiled his way. Не came on, now stopping а moment 
for breath, then clambering forward until finally he stood 
near the aged sentry, 

The eyes of the keeper of the great gate were fixed upon 
the man. he look was kindly but shrewdly penetrating. 

“What is your wish?” he asked of the traveller. 

The man came forward eagerly, 

“I hear that you want a ruler over one of your most im- 
portant states, [s it go?" 

“Yes,” answered the gatekeeper, 

“I am come to ask for the position. 

The keeper made no answer at once but kept his eyes 
fixed upon the applicant. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘The test of fitness for the posi- 
tion is a simple one," 

He reached upward and took from a niche in the portal 
what appeared to be a hollow half-globe, It bore some re- 
semblance to a skull сар, It was of а wonderfully luminous, 
golden color, and seemed to throw from it a soft radiance, 

“The only requirement," said the keeper, “is that this 
cap must fit the bead of the ruler of the state.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the traveller, “That’s no trick at all. 
I can wear it easily. Whata beautiful thing! It seems to 
be made of glistening nuggets of gold.” 

The gateman smiled grimly but said nothing as he handed 
the man the cap. The latter took it quickly and clapped it 
on his head, tossing his own hat far away, thinking he would 
have no further use for it, 

The eap passed over his +kull and seemed loose in the 
back, At one place just back of the man's temples it stuck, 
and despite his utmost efforts he could not draw it toward 
his forehead, He tugged and strained and coaxed and 
twisted, Ie grew red in the face and then purple, with his 
efforts. Ie danced about and made strange contortions, 
and when he saw that he could not draw the cap on his head, 
and that the exalted position of ruler of a great state was 
slipping from his grasp, he swore. 

“What infernal nonsense is this, anyway," he shouted, 
“The idea of such a silly test, Т say it is ridiculous. Why 


don’t you put a man through an examinatien for hi 
WEy don't you find out what he knows.” 
‘The gateman seemed to pay no heed to the man’s 
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words but glanced past him down the rough hillside pu 
way up the hill another wayfarer toiled, with his face m : 
I 


toward the great gate. 

“Make way," the keeper finally said, with a motion 
his hand, *'another applicant comes. You have of 
илах.” 

“But,” choked the traveller, **what do YOu mean? 
Where have I failed? What matters it if my head don't fit 
precisely into that cap? I can have the cap altered to fit 
can’t I?" } 

The second traveller drew near. 

“Маке way,” again spoke the gateman, The voice wag 
imperious and was not to be gainsaid. ‘Go back to your 
work," continucd the keeper, ‘and take this lesson with you, 
The cap is right. It is your head that is wrong, or rather 
it is your mind. ‘The cap tells an unerring story, It ex- 
poses a certain selfish faculty in your mind. The faculty 
wae too large for it. Now the ruler for this great state can- 
not be selfish.” 

«І admit the sense of that, 
the name of the faculty.” 

““Үоп have missed the position you came for,” said the 
keeper, apparently unmindful of the man’s question. “Tell 
me now, what is your next greatest desire.” 

The man looked at the aged sentry in surprise. ‘Then 
his glance rested on the cap of glistening gold that he still 
held in his hands. 

“Why,” he said, “I would like the сар of gold. It 
must be priceless.” 

“In what way?” asked the keeper, 

“Why, look at those nuggets of pure gold,” replied the 
traveller, 

“Aye, there you have your answer,” sighed the keeper, 
“You see nothing but the dross in the сар. Our ruler must 
see more,” 

The traveller hung his head and went away. 

He had scarcely gone from sight when the second way- 
farer came up. With hat in one hand and handkerchief in 
the other, mopping his brow, he approached the sentry with 
a confidential, familiar air. Ile was of fleshy build and jollily 
good natured, 

“Hello, old man," he exclaimed. “Now if yon ain't the 
very shadow of Saint Pete, then ГЇЇ be blowed, Maybe you 
are, eh?” 

“No, 1 have not that honor," the gateman replied, 
“What can I do for you?" 

“Bully for you, old man. І see you're a man of parts, 
I'm something of a corker myself, Heard of an opening in 
your country for a high-class boss, I want the ровів, I’m 
a cracker-jack, an all around three-ringed chap, and I ean 
run on one wheel and a single rivet for six weeks without 
oiling. See? I’m your posey.” 

“J see," said the keeper, “You are something of a 
ровсу.” 

“Well, ain't 1? "There ain't another man in Pastry 
county can hold a penny candle to me. Ina half hour I’ve 
been known to loop the loop, flip the flip, shoot the 
chutes and dip the dip withoutso much as jarring a. ver- 
tebrae in my spinal column, That’s the kind of nerve I 
have, As for boss, why, I've a few stunts I'd like to show 
you, I’m your huekleberry, What's the salary and perks?” 

“Before we pass to those questions," replied the keeper, 
“let us examine into your qualifications.” 

“All right, old man, fire ahead,” 

The gateman reached for the gold cap, 


had your 


” 


said the man, “But tell me 
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«Поу does this fit you?” he asked handing the cap to 


the wayfarer. 

«It's a dead cinch,’ 

“That is all the qualification necessary,” said the keeper. 
“Whomeoever the cap fits, that man shall be ruler,” 

“Tg that all? I вау, old man, my admiration for you ів 
growing. You're a lallapaloozer." 

The fleshy traveller, in his enthusiasm, would have slap- 
ped the keeper on the back had not the latter waved him 
away with a dignified motion of his hand. he applicant 
took the cap and without further ado put it on his head, He 
forced it down on his brows by main strength, and then 
striking an attitude, stood up triumphantly before the 
keeper. 

The gateman took a small rod that stood by his side and 
reaching forward tapped the cap in several places, On top, 
just a little forward of the center, the cap gave forth a hol- 
low sound. 

*"IIumph?" said the keeper. “Ав I thought.” 

"What's the matter with Hannah, old man?” asked the 
applicant. “Don’t it fit?” 

“You are wanting seriously,’’ said the aged sentry, ‘‘in 
the upper central and upper forward part of your head, 
You do not fill the cap there at all.” 

The good natured applicant was not abashed. 
once rallied to the attack. 

“Your lamps are burning low, old man,” he exclaimed. 
"Smoke up! What's an inch more or less on a man’s cocoa- 
nut? Ain’t it covered by the cap, anyway?” 

"Yes, it is covered by the cap, but it shows in the 
tongue," replied the keeper. ‘Come, move on, You have 
had your trial. Make way for others.” 

But the applicant would not be waved aside. 

“I think your an old skeesicks, you old bummer,” he 
shouted, ‘*You’re off your trolley and your lights are out. 
You need stringing on a new circuit, old man, Youre a 
knocker, but I'll boost you one, see if I don’t.” 

With a sudden rush he attempted to push the keeper 
aside and enter the great gate. He had got but a few paces, 
however, when from some mysterious place appeared two 
strangely garbed attendants, who grasped the belligerent ap- 
plicant and tossed him far outside. Ile struck on a grassy 
Море and rolled down out of sight. 

“The lack of showing respect toward others,” mused the 
keeper, **is becoming more prevalent every day. Тһе ven- 
erative faculty was nil in that man. What an example to 
tel before children, No wonder, when such men roam at 
large that little children show such aptitude at using slang, 
and I see now where they learn profanity and indecent lan- 
guage, Why, the other day I was told that among the 
average get, of street urchins such talk constituted five-sixths 
of their vocabulary. Something must А 

But he got no further іп his musings for he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a tall, sleek looking individual 
with a stoop in his shoulders, and eyes that looked through 
half-closed lids, He approached and made a low obeisance. 

“Most worthy sir,” he began, looking at the keeper from 
the corner of his eye, as he bowed, * I hear that you have in 
your delightful country an honorable position to be con- 
ferred upon some man of the requisite ability and of sulli- 
cient distinction of character, I have the reputation of be. 
ing a great and good man, and I humbly ask consideration 


for this important post, че 
“Sir,” said the keeper, “your ambition is honorable. 


The requirements that are asked of the applicants are simple 
in the extreme. It may seem odd to you but all that is rə- 


quired of you is to try on this cap.” 4 Ek 
“Most reverential sir, it is indeed simple. Andif it 


fits me?" 


He at 
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“The position is yours." 

“Your ways are delightfully simple," said the third ap- 
plicant. “Iam more than charmed. I confess that I ex- 
pected something more difficult than this, The fact is I 
brought a packet of testimonials from the most prominent 
people in my country. Whin this little test is over I beg 
you to honor me by rmading them, One speaks of me аз the 
embodiment of honor and chivalry, another points to my 
extreme devotion to religious duties, even going so far as to 
call attention to the condition of my worn apparel at the 
knees, ‘This was caused by being constantly at prayer A 

“Aye,” said the keeper, ‘‘a devout nature.” 

“Куеп so,” said the man. ‘I am pleased to see you во 
But I will comply with the first condition at 


moved. 
once.” 

Пе drew on the cap, the keeper eyeing him the mean- 
time. 

“There,” the man said, 
fits very nicely.” 

The keeper took the little rod and tapped on the cap at 
several places. Oneither side of the back top-head it gave 
forth a hollow sound, while at the point farthest back in 
the top-head it was too tight, Again in the forward center 
of the head it was hollow, and it was too tight where is 
located the faculty of suavity. 

The keeper sat and mused a moment and then spoke. 

“Му good sir,” he said, *'the cap does not fit.” 

*One во estimable and beneficent cannot make an error,” 
the applicant replied, ‘‘and yet it sometimes occurs. It is 
possible in this case. Pardon me, if I take issue with you 
and if I insist that it does fit.” 

“Pardon me, if in turn I speak plainly,” said the keeper. 
“The cap never tells a lie." You are wanting in the faculty 
of conscientiouness, therefore you are unlike the cap, You 
are wanting in the facutly of veneration, therefore your 
religious professions are hypocritical. You are strong, very 
strong, in the faculties of self-esteem and suavity, therefore 
you think yourself easily competent for any position, and 
you are ready to spread the palaver on as thick as mush to 
prove it. Move on, my dear sir, the cap does not fit you.” 

The applicant bowed low. 

«Тат charmed with your frankness,” he said. “You 
exhibit an embodiment of all that is pleasurable in social 
converse. But even ro great and gifted a mind as yours may 
have its fault, indeed I may say that I detect it, If I were 
asked to name it I would hesitate, but being pressed would 
say that it is stupidity. How one apparently so superior 
could possess a mind of such shallow limitations is more 
than I ean fathom. I should not care to associate with such 
a person, much less take a position under one of them. 1 
bid you a very good day, sir.” 

And the traveller, with a courtly bow, went his way. 

"Aye," chuckled the keeper, «а sleek rogue, sure 
enough. But the cap never lies, The man is а silver 
tongued hypocrite, and there are many just like him on 

earth, Pity they all cannot be unmasked as this one was. 


Well, who comes next, 


*T think that is on and that it 


Nobility, purity and magnamity of life; all embracing 
charity and philanthropy; constant and earnest endeavour to 
actualize an ideal, perfect life in this world, is the best 
preparation for the next.” —Mudson Tuttle. 


“There is an influence unconsciously exerted in every 
association of life; and some person is its victim, in a large 
or small degree—temptation comes to all, and all yield 
фо or later; unless they be strongly armed,"— Shefes- 
burg. 
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ARE PARENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SUC- 
CESS OF THEIR CHILDREN? 


Yes, parents are responsible for the success of their 
children, and again they are not. When we consider the 
hereditary laws, congenital conditions, the laws of conju- 
gal selection and social, moral, political and intellectual 
influences on children according to the interpretation of 
science; and when we consider that children are the re- 
sults of parental states, developments and peculiarities, 
we are compelled to admit that in these directions pa- 
rents are responsible for their own children and for the 
success of the same. If parents be ignorant of the 
hereditary, selective, etc., laws, and hence violate the 
same, children are, by reason of those laws, compelled to 
pay the penalty in the way of misery, adversity and non- 
success. “Ignorance excuses no one." Parents SHOULD 
know the laws of nature, else they cannot obey them, nor 
teach their children that which is essential for health, 
happiness and success, neither can they possibly know 
how to eradicate dangerous transmitted tendencies. Do 
children suffer for the ignorance of the parents? Of 

course they do. Parents transmit to children in every 

case, their own individual or combined idiosyncracies of 

disposition, habits, talents, organic conditions, etc., which 

in their heterogenic mixture may result in forms unlike 

those of either parent; yet, always in conformity to the 

laws, conditions, surroundings, habits, etc., of each. 

Parents, therefore, being the means of creating and intro- 

ducing children into the world, and being governed by 

the laws of nature in these respects, become, by reason of 

their parental obligations, and by reason of the laws of 

nature, responsible for the endowments, training, educa- 

tion, success, health and happiness of their children. Pa- 

rents that undertake family duties should study heredity, 

stirpiculture, etc.; and should, by right, study Human 

Science in its completeness or else patronize a competent 

practitioner of the same, in order to be able to determine 

with scientific accuracy the inherent possibilities, needs, 

gifts and tendencies of their children. Parents not doing 

this are not qualified to erect a solid superstructure of 

success for their social pets. Parents are resposible for 

the success of their children, when we consider hereditary 

and selective laws, and when we consider parental obliga- 

tions and duties. We say obligations and duties because 

parental responsibilities are twofold, namely those duties 

imposed from within, being of a moral nature, and those 

obligations imposed from without, which are, in their very 

nature, social, civil and national. Parents have no right 

to transmit evil tendencies to their children, neither have 
they any right, whatever, to give birth to a child at a time 
when their physical health, their surroundings, their men- 

tal states, etc., are unfavorable for the creation and intro- 
duction of a human being into the world, according to the 
teachings of the hereditary laws. Each generation is a 
trustee of the coming one, and owes protection, enrichment 
and perfect hereditary endowments to its succeeding 
generation. Each child has a right to its physical, social, 
commercial, scientific, literary, moral, spiritual and civil in- 
heritance, both from hereditary and from educational 
standpoints; and parents failing to endow their children 
in these respects commit a wrong against themselves, 
against their offspring, against the community and against 
their nation. 

There is, at the same time, another side to this ques- 
tion, namely, an exogenetic side, over which the parents 
have no control. There are, at the present time and 
always have been for that matter, existing causes, sys- 
tems and conditions detrimental to health, progress, edu- 
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cation and success, both for the individual and, also, for 
the nation. These evils are results of ignorance of the 
laws of nature, of violation of these laws, of elemental 
commotion, fury and play, etc., and cannot be prevented 
by the parents. The impurities of the atmosphere, the 
aerobic swarms of germ-life, the lurking bacteria in food, 
liquids and in fluids, the conditions of contagious, infec- 
tions, epidemic and endemic diseases, the unripe, decayed 
and putrescent state of foods, the congenital conditions 
of mental and physical states existing in the parents and 
inherited from their ancestral predecessors, the conditions 
of social, political, religious and educational systems, the 
revolutionary movements of belligerent armies, the 
charges of savage mobs and of ferocious beasts, the de- 
struction done by the play of the elemental forces, etc., 
are external causes over which parents have but very lit- 
tle control, and are, therefore, not responsible for calami- 
ties, misfortunes, evil and destruction descending on their 
children from these directions. But outside of these, 
parents are positively responsible for the progress, health, 
education and success of their children. 

The word success is differently understood by differ- 
ent people. One thinks that success consists in being 
able to accumulate money and property; another one 
considers himself successful by being able to reach a high 
degree of education; a third one aims at political privi- 
leges and honors and considers himself fortunate by at- 
taining them; a fourth one dreams of social distinction, 
superiorities and merits as being the standard of success; 
a fifth one regards himself successful if he be able to give 
his pugilistic antagonist a “knock out blow,” etc.; hence, 
it will be seen that, that which is succsss to one person is 
not necessarily success to another; and it will also be 
seen that parents are apt to consider their children suc- 
cessful, if they be progressive in the same approximate 
lines as they themselves,as parents, have been prosperous. 
Success is simply an advantageous, prosperous, favorable 
and profitable termination of a special course pursued; 
and the factors essential for the same are very numerous. 
These factors are approximately the same for the gener- 
ality of the people, and must be taken into consideration 
by parents wishing to lay a true foundation of success for 
their children. 

What constitute, then, the essentials of success for 
children at large; or what should parents know in order 
to make their children successful? 

They should know [1.] their own inherited or acquired 
tendencies, faults and needs; [2] their own conjugal 
adaptation in marriage; [3 ] the laws governing concep- 
tion and gestation; [4.] the talent, needs, tendencies and 
possibilities of their children; [5.] the general needs of 
their children along educational lines; [6.] the special 
education needed by their children along the lines of 
trades, professions and commercial pursuits; [7.] the 
mental training required for the purpose of counteracting 
possible tendencies transmitted by force of the hereditary 
laws; [8.] knowledge of the laws of hygiene and dietet- 
ics; [9.] general knowledge of the laws of nature, in 
order to be able to teach their children these laws; [10.] 
knowledge of human nature, in order to determine with 

scientific accuracy who are and who are not desirable 
associates for their children; [11.] knowledge of civil 
and political conditions favorable for human evolu- 
tion; [12.] knowledge of the laws of domestic and 
national economy; and [13.] knowledge of the laws of 
sexual selection, so that parents may be able to teach 
children these laws that children may become acquainted 
with the same, and, at a ripe age, be in possession of a 
knowledge by which they can select a matrimonial mate 
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with whom conjugal happiness may be secured; and thus, 

also, promote the interests of the coming generation. 

Every one, in order to become successful, must have the 

essential physical and mental qualification; must know 

his special talent and the direction of the same; must 

have this talent (faculties) educated; must eradicate 
faults operating against his success; must develop facul- 
ties not up tothe mark; must have knowledge of the laws 
of life (his needs); must have a knowledge of human 
affairs; and must apply his powers in an energetic and 
focalized manner. He should, also, remember that human 
gifts are always limited; and, that hence, no one can go 
beyond his own powers with impunity. This should 
equally be remembered by every parent. It happens very 
often that parents, in their zeal, educate their children in- 
to sick-houses, into lunatic asylums and into graveyards, 
by intellectual supertension or by overstepping the intel- 
lectual powers of their children; and this because the 
parents do not know the natural capacities of their chil- 
dren, in intellectual directions. 

If your son have not the essential physical and mental 
power for becoming a lawyer or a statesman, what right 
have you to predesign him for such a profession? 

If you overload him with intellectual studies, and thus 
wreck him physically and mentally, are you then making 
him successful? 

B^ BRAIN and BODY, not ycu, determine what һе ought 
to do. 

Parents are, ordinarily speaking, responsible for the 
success of their children. 

-"Each generation is a trustee for posterity. To pre- 
serve, protect and transmit its inheritance unimpaired, is 
its highest duty."— BUTLER. 


MAKING A MAN. 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can, 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man; 

Of with his baby-clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain-food and make him advance; 
Hustle him soon as he's able to walk, 

Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 


Fill his poor head full of figures and facts; 
Keep on a-jamming them till it cracks. 

Once boys grew up at a rational rate; 

Now we develop a man while you wait. 

Rush him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 


Get him in business, and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache; 

Let him forget he was ever a boy, 

Make gold his god, and its jingle nis joy; 

Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 

Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 

— Nizon Waterman in Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


Avoid dishonesty, lying, bad habits, cynicism, fights, 
quarrels, joking criticism, gossip, filth, impurity and fa- 
miliarity, if you value your person, your character, your 
name and your health. 


Virtue is its own reward. 
«The World is fall of sin and sorrow because it is full 
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THE CITY OF THE FUTURE—A PROPHECY. 


BY JOHN BRISBAN WALKER. 


One cannot enter the gates of the Pan-American Exposi- 

tion at Buffalo—that wonder of color and form which rises 
before the visitor—without mentally reverting to the City 
of White Palaces of 1894, only eight years ago, with its 
throngs of amazed and delighted people. Even while the 
mind is filled with delight and astonishment, there comes a 
subconscious picture of the neglected ‘‘Pinta” which sailed 
во boldly across the Atlantic, and now lies abandoned in a 
marsh from which rise the charred ends of many piles—the 
only remaining vestiges of that famous White City. What 
а shame if these marvelous creations at Buffalo are to meet 
а similar fate! ‘‘Whata pity," the visitor reflects, ‘that 
another two or three millions could not have been added to 
the funds at the disposal of the commission, and the walls 
stand in substantial brick and mortar instead of wood and 
staff!” It might have required that the Exposition should 
have been located a few miles farther out on the prairie. 
Then at its close the aggregation of palaces might have been 
converted into a model city; the Palace of Liberal Arts be- 
come a great factory; the Temple of Music stand as the the- 
ater hall; the Stadium remain the great amphitheater that it 
is, to which Buffalo could flock in years to come for its 
amusement. Games would, doubtless, be born worthy of 
the dignity of their surroundings. The buildings construct- 
ed by the states of North and South America would become 
private houses set in the most beautiful of parks. Probably 
three-fourths of the cost of the Exposition has been in the 
work on its designing, its parks, its waterways, and the 
workmanship of its architecture and monuments. Oniy the 
materials of the exterior are temporary. Another million 
or, at the most, two millions expended would have left every 
wall in the most durable of materials. What a pity then, 
what a waste that this small additional sum should not bave 
left the work of great artists in lasting form! 

For this is the lesson of the fair—that it illustrates what 
men working in harmonious effort may accomplish for the 
delight of ай. Who believes that the people of the second 
half of our new century will be content to live in those 
abominations of desolation which we call our great cities— 
brick and mortar piled higgledy-piggledy, glaringly vulgar, 
stupidly offensive, insolently trespassing on the right to 
sunsbine and fresh air, conglomerate resuit of a competitive 
individualism which takes no regard for the rights of one's 
neighbor? 

Wandering in these streets of varied forms, the mind is 
entranced by the eternally changing color always in marvel- 
ous harmony. Down the great central court to the left, by 
the fountains on the Esplanade, in the maze of the Horticul- 
tural and the Graphic Arts Buildings, then under the grace- 
ful pergolas to the magnificent erections on the Bridge of 
Triumph, the colors change and change until the whole 
prismatie spectrum seems to have been exbausted twenty 
times over—yet never a repetition, only restful harmony. 

How was this marvel of construction brought about? 
Why three miles away are a thousand ungraceful shapes 
piled garisbly together, and here this dream of perfection? 

The answer comes—it is but the difference in systems. One 
represents human effort disastrously expended under indi- 
vidual guidance in the competitive system which takes no 
thought of neighbor. The other represents organization in- 
tended for the best enjoyment of all. One stands as the 
remnant of a barbarism handed down through the ceaturies. 


(Continued on page 257.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

Many people ask: **What are the benefits of phrenology? 
What can it do for humanity? Is itascience? Is it reli- 
able?” ete. To answer such questions would require many 
months’ of talking, explanation and demonstration. All 
those who have studied the science know how very influen- 
tial it is on very nearly all human affairs, needs and condi- 
tions; and that it can confer benefits on humanity in thous- 
ands of ways. Furthermore, everyone aequainfed with its 
scientific data and philosophical principles knows that it is 
a most important science for humanity; and that it cannot be 
learned in a day, in a year, nor even in many years. It is, 
indeed, very foolish to believe that one may become ac- 
quainted with this science in a short time. Nobody thinks 
for 2 moment that he can learn to master mathematics, archi- 
tecture, anatomy, engineering, ete., in a short time; and no 
one thinks himself a capable jadge in science and in art be- 
fore he has studied his science or his art for many years, and 
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in the minutest detail; yet, when it be a question of phreno]. 
ogy, amateurs, and even scientists who never had any іп. 
struction whatever, think themselves capable judges, upon 
whose incompetent assertions the merits of the science of 
phrenology must stand or fall. Is this sensible? Is it fair? 
Is it just? Is it scientific? Is it honorable? 

Let a person study the science, for three years at least, 
before judging its merits, demerits and objections. It is 
entirely out of the question that anyone can judge of the 
merits of phrenology before first becoming acquainted with 
its teachings in detail; and everyone who, in the past, began 
to take observations in phrenological directions, and who 
began to study its principles in earnest became an enthusias- 
tic advocate and disseminator of its scientific doctrine, and 
this because he saw the truth of the science, how extensive 
its influence is on all human needs, systems, institutions and 
governments. Everyone, also, at the present day, who be- 
gins to study this science in real earnest, becomes a zealous 
disseminator of its pbilosophy; and this because it interprete 
the laws of human possibilities, corditions and needs. 

We cannot mention any sort of system, creed, science, 
art, government, vocation, institution, movement, etc, 
whether juvenile or social, individual or civil, national or in- 
ternational, tbat the science of phrenology would not bave 
its direct or indirect influence on, if the science were but un- 
derstood, recognized and practiced by the individual member 
and by the nation as a whole. It is, therefore, idle to un- 
dertake to describe in how very many ways the science may 
benefit the individual as well as the nation. 


We shall, still, mention a few instances where phrenol- . 
ogy would be of untold benefit. 


It would enable a person to study himself, his own tend- 
encies, inclinations, faulte, virtues, deficiencies, talent, possi- 
bilities, limitations, needs, fears, etc., and it would qualify 
the person to improve himself by first informing him how 
where and why to begin his introspective studies and bis 
processes of self-evolution. 

It would qualify him to study his children, their peculi- 
arities of disposition; the direction of their talents, their 
educational needs and possibilities; and it would teach him 
how and why to train them in certain directions; how to di- 
rect, guide, improve, manage and unfold them; how to in- 
struct them regarding the laws of their constitution, why to 
teach them the selective laws of matrimonial affiliation; how 
to make them happy and successful, how to counteract evil 
tendencies and fears, congenital idiosyncracies and insane 
notions; and how to select suitable mates, friends, associ- 
ates and studies for them, It would teach him ow and why 
to select a mate, afriend, an associate, a business partner, a 
companion, 4 servant, an animal. a business, a trade, a study, 
etc., for himself; and it would educate his selective sagacity 
and intuition, and thus qualify bim to handle pcople, to gain 
their patronage, good opinion, their esteem and their love; 
and, also, to know whom to trast, whom to avoid, and the 
reason why he should trust one and avoid another. It would 
furnish him knowledge by which һе may know where all 
sorts of abnormal fedrs, insane tendencies, peculiar notions 
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and peculiarities come from. It would equip him with 
a knowledge by which he would know whether it would 
pay him to spend money in one direction or in another. It 
would give him an insight into his own matrimonial needs, 
qualify him to select a mate for himself according to the se- 
lective laws in nature; and to know beforehand what he 
could expect from his mate in his marital relations with her. 
It would enable him to understand human conditions, sys- 
tems, institutious, laws, needs, religions, governments, occu- 
pations, relations and movements move clearly, and why to 
nominate and vote for a certain public man, but not for an- 
other. It would better enable him to live nearer to Nature 
and to Nature’s God. and to know how to improve human 
conditions socially, commercially, morally, politically and 
educationally. Through it he would know the reliability of 
public men, the natural abilities and limitations of all men; 
their capabilities as financiers, their value, reliability and 
merit in official and public capacities; their honesty, sincer- 
ity, capability and honor in а professional sense; and their 
inherent inclinations to use or abuse the public themselves, 
or the knowledge they have acquired. It enables him to un- 
derstand why a criminal is a criminal, how to deal suecess- 
fally with him; how to protect the peace-loving public from 
him; how and why to lessen taxation; how criminality can be 
stopped, and how to reconstruct the brain of the criminal, 
and thus change his criminal tendencies by moralizing meth- 
ods of brain development, instead of by punishing and de- 
mordlizing acts, which сап only make him more evil-minded, 
more desperate and more dangerous to the public when he 
is turned out from his criminally educational school, the 
jail. (Should I wish to make a desperate, evil-minded and 
dangerous criminal of my son, I certainly could not think of 
a more appropriate criminal school to send him to than the 
jail). It teaches the one who studies our science bow he 
could deal more successfully with the insaue, since insanity 
is in reality but diseased conditions of the brain. What are 
those psychological conditions called imperative conception, 
obsession, demonomania, mesmeromania, etc., bat disorders 
of the Psychic brain centre? What are such mental disor- 
ders as agriothymia, fighting mania, pyromania, hyperdy- 
namia, desperadoism, fury, impulsive insanity, ete., but af- 
fections of the brain-centres containing the two motor facul- 
ties Destructiveness and Combativeness? What are klepto- 
mania and plutomania but disorders of that brain-centre 
which contains the faculty interested in money, property 
and possession? What are corpulency, geophagism, lype- 
mania, acoria, sitomania, methomania, alcoholism, adipsia, 
ete., but diseases of the nutrimental and the fluidic centres? 
What are histrionic mania, comie mania, laughing mania, 
stage craze, etc., if not affections of the comic centre of the 
brain? $5, also, with building mania, mania for invention, 
micromania, hyperbulia, abulomania, тераіотапіа, and 
thousands of other affections of the mind. What are they 
but disorders of one or more of the faculty-centres located 
in the cortical layers of the cerebrum? These mental disor- 
ders have either been inherited or acquired; and could be 
more successfully treated if the science of pbrenology were 
better understood by specialists who deal with the affections 
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of the mind. Should опг man desire to become a more sue- 
cessful doctor, generally speaking, he could become so by 
studying our science in detail, not only one or two hours 
once a lay, for three or four months, for that would not 
qualify him; but he shonld become acquainted with the 
science in its minutest details before he would comprehend 
its extensive influences on all human conditions, affairs and 
needs. 

It is, indeed, deplorable to see men interested in scientific 
investigations, in deep microscopical studies, in mechanical 
invention, in astronomical observations, in geological re- 
searches, in educational progress, in studies involving re- 
ligion, statesmanship, and law, a:d yet neglect that science 
which is the vena cava, the heart and the soul of all human 
conditions and needs! 


Read what some prominent men have said about phre- 
nology. 


“Until I became acquainted with phrenology, I had no 
solid foundation upon which I could base my treatment for 
the cure of insanity."— Sir William Ellis, Physician to the 
Lunatic Asylum, Middlesez, Eng. 


“It is a science founded on Truth, and capable of being 
applied to many practical and usefal purposes.”— Robert 
Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, University, Glasgow. 

“All my life long I have been in the babit of using phre- 
nology as that which solves the practical phenomena of 
life." — Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


“It surpasses all former systems in practical utility, being 
that alone which is adequate to explain the phenoma of 


mind.”—Richard D. Evenson, М D., Prof. of Physiology, — 


Dublin. 

‘Whoever dissemivates true pbrenology is a public bene- 
factor." — Horace Mann. 

‘Phrenology i$ a revelation put by God Himself within 
reach of all of His intelligent creation, to be studied and ap- 
plied in all the relations and in all the business of life."— 
Hon. John Neal. 


ATTENTION. 


There is no surer sign in the world of a little, weak mind, 
than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at al] is worth 
doing well, and notbing can be well done without attention. 
It is the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him of any- 
thing that was said or done, where he was present, that 
“truly I did not mind it." And why did not the fool mind 
it? What had he else to do there but to mind what he was 
doing? A man of sense sees, hears and retains everything 
that passes where he is. I desire I may never hear you talk 
of not minding, nor complain as most fools do of a treach- 
erous memory. Mind, not only what people say, but how 
they say it, and if you have any sagacity you can discover 
more truth by your eyes than by your ears. People can say 
what they will but they cannot look what they will, and their 
looks frequently discover what their words are calculated to 
conceal. The most material knowledge of all, I mean the 
knowledge of the world, is not to be acquired without great 
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HONESTY. 


An honest man is one who is disposed to act justly, can- 
didly and faithfully in his business transactions with other 
people. Yetan honest man might be a criminal temporarily. 
The faculty of Conscientiousness is really the psychological 
unit which causesa person to ast in a just and honest man- 
ner, be he a business man, a saint, or a minister of the gos- 
pel. Still this mental power alone would not save a man 
from criminality, yet would prompt him to honesty, although 
he be associated with thieves. 

Conscientiousness is, however, as has already been seen, 
the central power for honest dealing, and when the faculty 
is strongly developed it is associated with well developed 
moral centres in the cortical layers of the brain, giving 
expansion, in these parts, to the brain and skull as can be 
seen in the accompanying figure at that part where the 
arrows can be seen 


POSITIVE 


Notice the expansion and height of the brain at that 
part. He would be governed by honesty in his dealings with 
mankind. 

Below we insert another picture showing a deficient 
brain development at this same corresponding part of the 
brain. These two men would be comparative antipodes re- 
garding honesty in manner, conduct and ection. One would 
be honest while the other would be dishonest; one would tell 
the truth about himself, even if he be a robber, a criminal 
or a desperado; while the other one would lie all day long, 
even if he be a clergyman or a saint. 
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Notice the want of brain development at those parts 
where you find the indicating arrows. Such a development 
would permit crime on a large scale, were he otherwise dis- 
posed for criminality, his man requires to have his brain 
reconstructed in those centres where the truth loving faculty 
resides. To punish him for his dishonesty would do no 
good. He is blind regarding truth, justice and duty, and 
will remain so until he be ‘‘regenerated” in his brain. 


A CRANIAL FACT. 


“Every psychological faculty has its corresponding centre 
in the brain.” —BUCHANAN. 

The law of heredity and of mental activity determines in 

what part of the brain a special mental faculty is or has been 
active. - 
When a special psychological faculty has been constantly 
developed this activity causes multiplexity of the convolu- 
tions, regeneration of the cellular tissues in and around the 
facultative brain centre, developmental inerease of the neu- 
rons in the gray layers of the brain, peripheral expansion 
internally, externally and amplitudinally of that specially 
circumscribed and isolated сег‹Ьга1 area where the mental 
faculty resides; cranial expansion externally, which expan- 
sion corresponds to internal expansion of the brain; and this 
activity of the mental faculty causes translucency of the 
cranial bones at such parts where a faculty has been very 
active through this same law of activity and growth, and 
through the revivifying, pulsating and metabolic action of 
the blood, Are we scientific guessers in asserting these 
data and laws to be facts? Or is nature capable to prove 
our assertions as being facts? 

Before us, on the table, are standing two skulle, both 
the skeletal property of two executed murderers, one who 
was, in his time, a grogshop musician and high tempered 


drunkard, and who in a drunken spree killed a man, for 
which he was later on executed. 

Both of these skulls show a convexity of the crania in 
these parts of the cerebral cortex where Юг, Gall, and others, 
discovered the faculties of Destructiveness, Bibativeness and 
Tuneto be located; both show that these psychological fac- 
ulties were predominantly developed and active in the above 
named faculty centres; both show that they were men con- 
trolled by furious tempers and murderous passions; both 
show that they lived in the eating, drinking, sensualizing 
and musical faculties; and both show translucency of bone 
at those parts of the crania where phrenologists locate the 
before mentioned faculties. 

One of these skulls has been photographed, and, there- 
fore, we insert a picture of the same so that the reader may 
see for himself the truth of our statements. The skull was 
photographed while a light was held inside. The white 
parts of the skull represent the cranial regions within which 
phrenologists locate those faculties already named. 


Reader, you see there the history which the owner of 
this skull was compelled to record. This skull is the silent 
accuser, and at the same time proclaiming the truth of phre- 
nology. 

Every man is his own record keeper, biographer and 
historian, 

SPACE-SENSE. 

The faculty of size, as it is called by phrenologists, is’ 
in reality, the space-faculty; the one which gives us idea of 
dimension, magnitude, distances, perspective, room and 
space. It is one of the principal faculties essential in sur- 
veying, planimetry, mensuration, astronomy, geometry, trig- 
onometry, architecture, draughtsmanship, etc. It gives us 
space-sense and mensural perception. ZAat ordinarily called 
space is the immeasurable abyss in weich the heavenly bodies 
are suspended, and which is, in reality, without dimensions. 
Our idea of space is comparative, since our conception of 
dimensional space must come from the dimensions of matter 
suspended therein as judged according to comparative 
standards by the space faculty and by its intellectual helpers. 
Space, scientifically considered, can neither have a circum- 
ference nor a centre, and although the stellar system moves 
with planetary velocity, it does not however change its posi- 
tional space; since the space of the finite has no ratio to the 
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infinite. Every being of dimensional matter has three men- 
sural space-laws, the law of length, the law of breadth and 
the law of thickness, and could we imagine a being or a 
body conforming to only one or two of these laws; such a 
conception would be an abstract illusion, while such a being 
would be a chimerical abstraction-—a nothing. 

A being must have length, breadth and thickness before 
the same can be recognized by the perceptive senses, or be- 
fore it can occupy room and space. А being without thick- 
ness does not exist, nor could such a being be perceived by 
the perceptive senses. The faculty of size, however, does 
not only perceive objects in their dimensional length, 
breadth and thickness, but it also perceives their mensural 
relations and the space-distances separating beings, objects, 
bodies, etc., since the mensural relations and distances are 
only space-conditions. 

The theory advanced by Prof. Lollner that a fourth 
dimension of space exists is a hypothetical illusion, since it 
never has been proven and never can be proved. Matter may 
pass through matter, but this would not give us another 
dimensional space, nor does his explanation regarding the 
untying of a knot unravel nor prove his theory. Instead of 
being a proof it is a prima facie evidence of an idle dream, 

We must not think, however, that the faculty of size 
tikes cognizance of all the complexities of dimensional rela- 
tions laws and principles, for to do this ina scientific manner 
requires nearly all of the faculties of the mind. All we can 
say about this perceptive unit is that it enables the mind to 
take cognizance of dimensional space, to study and to under- 
stand the same, to perceive its phenomena, laws, relations 
and conditions and to give idea ot space, size and magnitude. 

A person having the space-faculty weakly developed can- 
not possibly perceive, estimate, judge, study, understand, 
etc., the relations, conditions, laws and principles of space, 
of distances, of perspective, of mensuration, etc., but must 
remain proportionally ignorant regarding these cardinal data 
and principles, however learned he may be in other lines of 
science, and should he attempt to reason on dimensional 
space he would, like the otherwise learned Prof. Tollner, be 
apt to argue that we are subjects to a fourth dimensional 
space-law, and try to prove his theory by some ‘‘knot”-ty 
problem. 

In order to have **space sense" a person must first have 
the faculty of size strongly developed. 


TROUBLE. 


“People wear three kinds of trouble—all they have had, 
all they have, and all they expect to have." —Rev. Dn. Hark. 


Never worry unless you wish to drain your vitality. 
Enjoy the world and what is in it, and you will live much 
much longer, besides you will be much more healthy and 
successful. 


«Ве a hero in misfortunes, be they great or be they small, 
Bear the pain of wounds and bruises, never making 
great ado, 
You will gather strength more quickly if you waste no force 
at all, 
And bccause you know you hurt you, need the whole 
world know it tou? 


Grant it is not wise to blunder, or to fall and get a bruise, 
But it never makes it better to berate yourself a fool! 
P«t yourself, and take your chances whether other folks 
abuse, 
If they do, the more's the reason you have patience and 
keep cool." — Emma Rood Tuttle. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 


Somnambulism has never yet been scientifically ard sat- 
isfactorily explained, although 1t has been studied hundreds 
of years by many eminent men, All tbat we know regard- 
ing this condition is that it exists, and that the somnambu- 
list is able to perform marvelous exploits in many different 
directions. 

Hundreds, nay thousands, of somnambulic cases have 
been reported in scientific journals, papers, magazines and 
books, many of which prove conclusively tbat somnambu- 
lists are able to perform wonderful feats with their eyes 
closed. How the sleep-walker is able to perform such feats 
has never yet, as we have said, been successfully answered, 
nor can it be answered on any other hypothesis than that the 
mind (spirit) is capable of independent action from that of 
the body, and not only independent action but the somnam- 
bulist has many times proven himself to possess superhuman 
skill and expertness, when operative in somnambulic work. 

The archbishop of Bordeaux reported a case of a young 
clergyman who was in the habit of writing his sermons while 
asleep. He reports that this clergyman, after having written 
a page, would read it aloud and correct it; how he once 
altered the expression ‘‘ce devin enfant,” by substituting the 
word “adorable” for **devin," and upon observing that the 
word "adorable" commencing with. a vowel required that 
“се? before it should be changed into ‘‘cet,” he made the 
necessary grammatical changes and all while soundly asleep. 
Once, also, when this young clergyman was writing his ser- 
mon in his usual somnambulic state, the archbishop held a 
piece of pasteboard in front of the clergyman's eyes for the 
purpose of preventing him from seeing to write, but the 
clergyman wrote on without being incommoded by the act, 

after which the archbishop removed the paper on which the 
clergyman was writing and substituted another one, which, 
АДИ was instantly perceived by the somnambulic sub- 
Јес . 
In the Boston “Мейїса1 and Surgical Journal," Vol. 11, 
Nos, 4 and 5, is reported the case of Miss Rider, who could 
in her sleep attend her domestic duties in the dark, with her 
eyes bandaged; who could read in the dark with cotton filled 
in her eye-sockets, and a black silk handkerchief tied over 
the whole, and who learned to play backgammon while in 
the somnambulie state and would, as a rule, beat her counter- 
player, although she in her normal condition knew nothing 
about the game, ‘Thousands of such cases have been seen 
and reported by high authorities, each one proving that the 
somnambulist, in this sleeping condition is capable to exe- 
cute almost superhuman performanees, and proving that the 
mind (spirit) becomes in a measure, infinitely empowered 
and independent, as it were, of his physical senses, 

The brain is the instrument of the mind, ordinarily 
speaking, but it seems in many cases that the somnambulist 
is capable of performing extraordinary feats while his brain 
is asleep. 

Is the brain the performing instrument in such somnam- 
bulie cases, or is the mind capable of independent perform- 
ances without its corporal form (the body)? 

How did it happen that the young clergyman could see 
through the pasteboard? 

Probably ‘‘second sight" might throw some light upon 
the matter. See picture top of next colomn. 

This “second-sight” or phsychic faculty was strong in 
Swedenborg, Tasso, Joan of Ате, and it is always strong in 

clairvoyants and ghost-seers. 


SELF RESPECT. 
Associate yourself with men ef good quality if you esteem 
your own reputation, for it is better to be alone than in bad 


company.-—W ASHINGTON. 
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HIS ANATOMY REVERSED. 


Case of Arthur Zimmerman Excites Wonder of Surgeon, 


The case of Arthur Zimmerman, twenty-two years old, 
of this city, who died late Thursday night at the City Hos- 
pital, presents а complete reversal of the natural order of 
anatomical arrangement in that all of his organs which 
should have normally been on his right side were on his left 
side, and vice versa. Physicians say only a few similar 
cases are recorded. 

Zimmerman became ill about a week ago at his home. А 
post-mortem examination this morning showed that only was 
the appendix transposed, but the heart was on the right side 
instead of the left. The right lung, with its three lobes, 
was on the left side, and the left lung, with its two lobes, 
was on the right side. 'l'he stomach was on the right side, 
instead of the left, The liver was on the left side instead of 
the right, and the spleen was on the right side, instead of the 

left. 
Dr. Louis Rassleur said that the scientific name for such 
a cage is "situs viscerum inversus.” 

“I never saw such a case before,” said he, ‘‘though a few 
are recorded. Ido not think that the transposition of the 
organs had any connection with the appendicitis. That was 
merely a coincidence, Still it may have cost the man his 
life, as it confused the diagnosis." 


FERRIS INSTITUTE, B1G RAPIDS, MicH,, Sept. 20, 1901, 
Mr. L. A. VAUGHT: : 
Icongratulate you upon the high quality of the journal. It 


seems to me that it gets better all the time, Sincerely yours, 
W. N, FERRIS. 
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( Continued fron page 251.) 
The other stands for the aspiration of the human mind under 
the unfolding intelligence of an advancing civilization. In 
the light of this new city the old seems almost as much of 
an anachronism as the walled city of the Middle Ages with 
its turrets and donjon and drawbridge апа portcullis. 

How was this present marvel constructed? Very simply. 
The men of high intelligence whose liberality is responsible 
for this exhibit came together and said: “еб us seek out 
the great artists in architecture, in sculpture, in landscape, 
and bring them here to Buffalo. Then we will ask them to 
work out in unison a scheme, every part of which shall be 
in perfect harmony with every other part; shape, environ- 
ment, distance, color, shall all unite in one great harmony.” 

The Chinese philosophers have derived from their four 
thousand years of study one idea of heaven, and their word 
foritis HARMONY. Through all their highest philosoph- 
ical ideals runs this one word—harmony. With their lim- 
ited economic conditions they have never been able to ex- 
press this conception in material form. It has been left for 
this richest of peoples twice to make expression of it inform 
and color. This, then, may be taken as the great central 
idea of the Pan-American Exposition—a Prophecy of what 
the city of the future must be—a beautiful location arranged, 
first, with reference to its landscape; second, with refer- 
ence to its form and perfection, and, next, with reference to 
satisfying the eye in its blending colors—all carefully 
planned and worked out with reference to the uses to which 
it is to be put. 

When commerce ceases to be war, when the world ceases 
to educate its best brains for the destruction which is meant 
by competition, when human talent shall be converted to its 
highest sphere of usefulness, then we shall have the sites of 
cities selected by commissions having the highest good of 
the proposed community at heart, instead of by cornerers 
and peddlers of real-estate. 

Sanitary advantage will be considered in a scientific way, 
and homes and factories will be outlined with reference to 
the highest advantage of the entire community. Harmony 
throughout all will be sought, instead of the freaks of indi- 
Viduality, 


FROM ANIMAL TO MAN, 


The non-presence of the nervous system in an organism 
should be the mark of separation between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms, if we must have living species divided 
into kingdoms, ete, Divisions, however, are only arbitrary 
systems made by man, having no real existence in nature, 
forinnature all the species of animal life are linked to- 
gether in one uninterrupted chain of being. All species of 
life capable to generate nervous impulse, and equipped with 
power of enervation and nervous control, must have, and do 
have, а nervous system of some kind. In the systematic 
structure of the cerebro-spinal mechanism is the secret of all 
human and animal intelligence; and in proportion as it is 
perfeet in structure, in development, and in consummation, 
will there be power of mentation and cerebration, whether 
in animal or іп man. The analogous proportion of intelli- 
gence possessed by any living being can be determined by 
thedevelopment of the nervous system, as well as traced 
throughout the whole creation of organic life. 

e can observe this correspondence of intelligence cere- 
bro-spinal unfoldment in all the various species of life, from 
the amaeba to man; and, also, the evolutionary interrelation 
existing between the species, from the lowest phytoplast 
that exists to the most erudite philosopher, investigating the 
phenoma of nature. The principal difference of intelligent 
unfoldment existing in species 1s one of brain growth, of 
cerebro-spinal development, of neurogenetic morphosis. The 


zoophytes (from zoon, animal; and phuton, plant) are, as 
their name indicates, at once both animals and plants, unit- 
ing, as it were, the two kingdoms. "These have not the 
slightest trace of a nervous system, nor of muscular fibers. 
This can also be said about the protozoa (from protos, first; 
and zoon, animal). Bathebius has been considered the low- 
est form of animal life known to man, consisting of nothing 
else than a small mass of albuminous jelly, and so low and 
feeble that Huxley devlared this organism to be void of vi- 
tality, which opinion he, however, retracted afterwards. 
Very low forms of life do not give out any pseukopodia 
(from psedes, false; and pous, foot-cell protrusion), assimi- 
lating food only by absorption on the general surface, con- 
sisting, generally, of but one single cell, and show signs of 
life only by elongation and contraction of their little cellular 
bodies. In the hydra actena, however, nerve fibers are per- 
ceptible, and in them, also, we find some sensitiveness to 
heat and to light; thus beginning their silent interpretations 
of the value and meaning of a nervous system. Advancing 
a step higher in the scale of the animal creation, we will 
mention the rotifera animaleula, in whom nerves begin to 
form, and in whom 6 or 7 gray bodies are apparent, the 
upper опе a gauglion situated at the dorsal portion of the 
esophagus (the gullet), giving off nerve-filaments much in re- 
semblance to the shellfish. The gasteropoda (belly-footed) 
are endowed with two nerve centers, located in the medulla 
oblongata, These animal species have senses of sight and 
smell, and:power of locomotion, In the cephalopoda (head. 
footed) we find sympathetic and motor ganglia, and al:o 
powers of hearing and of sight. Thus, as we advance in the 
sentient ereation, we find better and better developed nervous 
systems and correspondingly improved instruments of gen- 
erative power. In the vertebrata the nervous system is 
much more perfect, and they also have more power to gene- 
rate and transmit nervous impulses, and higher perceptions 
and sensations. In them the brain, as а rule, is protected 
by eranial bones, and the whole cerebro-spinal system is bet- 
ter constructed, more complex and capable of eflieient ac- 
tion. 

The nervous system in many of the species of the Quad- 
rumana testifies that a close relationship exists between these 
animals. The African baboon (Cynoceyhalus), the Lemur, 
the arboreal monkey and the ape are closely related, when 
we consider their characteristic structure of the nervous sys- 
tem. The Lemur, being a prosimian mammal, found mainly 
in Madagascar, feeding on insects, fruit, small birds and 
reptiles, is but little removed from the rodents in brain 
structure; and from this animal upwardly we find the ner- 
vous system more and more complex, in structure, in form, 
and in complexity of the convolutions, until we reach the 
Teutons of the Aryan branch of people, in whom the brain 
reaches its greatest perfection in structure, form, complexity 
and function. 

By the brain development the Quadrumana, as a class, 
distinguish themselves from the quadrupeds in many ways. 
They have a more distinct occipital lobe, containing inte- 
riorly a cornu, marked by a projection called Hippocampus 
Minor. Owing to the great posterior development of the 
cerebrum, nearly the greater portion of the cerebellum is 
covered superiorly by the cerebrum, The fissures, called 
primary, secondary and tertiary, having a tendency to divide 
the brain into lobes and convolutions, thus beginning to 
form a definite pattern in the quadrumana. We also find a 
development of the central lobe in these animals. In the 
Lemur the cerebellum is partly visible from above, showing 
that the cerebrum in this animal is not developed posteriorly 
to such an extent as it is in the man-like ape, Furthermore, 
this animal has the cornu and hippocampus minor only ina 

(Continued in November.) 
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DON'T: 


Scatter Yourself. 
МУ people try to do too many things 
during their lifetime. They are like the 
shotgun, they scatter everywhere. You 
can’t make a big killing in that way. You 
must get hold of something like a rifle-ball, 
and put all your energies behind that one 
thing. The опе thing that a man's make-up 
fits kim to do better than any other thing is 
that man's rifle ball. He must find out what 
itisthat he is best fitted for, and then he 
must put all his powder behind thatonething 
and go for success. Most people do not 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Who was the first phre- 


Question. 
nologist, and where was he born? 


WANTED-A BUSINESS MAN 
Who desires a first-class policy of Life 


By Insurance where he will save money, The 
Т.М. Ill ч American Temperance Life is the only 
Baas : s Company that gives lower premium rat 
Answer. Dr. Gall was, strictly to temperance people. Write for special 
speaking, the first phrenologist, al- | offer. Agents wanted. 


though he was, during his time, called 
He is, nevertheless, the 


craniologist. 
founder of the science of phrenology, 


which science has developed into a 


beautiful philosophy covering the prin- 
cipal branches of human science, and 
considering, besides, the occupations 
somewhat in detail. Dr. Gall was a 
German doctor, scientist and discov- 
erer; born the 9th of March, 1758, at 
Tiefenbrunn, in Swabia, in the Duchy 
of Baden, Germany. His parents 


know what to do, and they waste years, 
precious years. in experimenting—in shoot- 
ing with shotguns. 

There is nothing known that will equal 
a thorough scientific phrenological examin- 
ation in giving a person the kuowledge as to 
his correct sphere. It does away with all 
guesswork. It gives you the rifle-ball. If 
you have the powder, or in other words, 


enough energy to drive it, you need make 
no mistake in life. 


Examinations strictly private. Shall be 


pleased to have you call and learn our 
methods. 


Chicago Institute of Phrenology 


L. A. VAUGHT, Principal and Lecturer 

Р. L. STEVENS, Examiner | 

V. б. LINDQUIST, Instructor | 

Suite 615 Inter-Ocean Building, Cor. 
Dearborn and Madison Streets. 


Brain is Capital! 
Talent is Power! 


Skill is Success! 
HOW ARE YOU ENDOWED 


TO SECURE 


WEALTH, HONOR 


AND 


HAPPINESS ? 


We apply Phrenology “scientifically, and 
can assign each person to the right place 
and the right companionship. 


_For particulars of delineation of character, 
сүт personally, or from photographs, 
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came originally from Italy, his father 
being a merchant and a mayor of the 
village of Tiefenbrunn, Germany; and 
his grandparents lived in Milan, Italy, 
where they were known by the name 
of Gallo. 

Dr. Gall died Aug. 22, 1857, being 
some over 70 years of age, and was 
buried at Pere la Chaise, Paris, France. 
He was a very careful scientist, and 
studied the brain of animals and of 
human beings for thirty years before 
he began with his lectures on the brain 
and its funetions, his first lecture be- 
ing delivered at Vienna, in the year 
1795. He wrote extensively on “The 
Avatomy and Physiology of the Ner- 
vous System," a work consisting of 
four volumes, with an atlas of 100 
plates, and selling for 1000 francs. 
He also published a work in 1526, con- 
sisting of six volumes, called ‘‘Sur les 
Fouctions du Cerveau." 

Question. What is meant by qual- 
ity? A.L., Ill. 

Answer. By quality is meant the 
characteristic property or attribute 
which distinguishes the particular con- 
dition, value, rank or position of any- 
thing, or in other words it expresses 
what kind of attribute anything pos- 
sesses. We say that the quality is 
fine, coarse, strong, elastic, dense, 
hard, brittle, porous, delicate, soft, 
compact, supple, delicate, rough, ete., 
thus always endeavoring to explain 
what kind, grade, etc., of attributes 
matter, cloth, metals, food, etc , pos- 


Ress. 


In phrenological parlance, quality 
refers to the textural weaving of the 
tissues, or to the atomic granulation 
of the systemic textures. It refers to 
the structural condition of the cell. 
To divide quality, however, as has 
been done, from 1 to 7, is simply ab- 
surd, since quality does not express 
what kind of grade, property or attri- 
bute a certain organism may be com- 
posed of. The quality may be hard, 
brittle, delicate, strong, soft. firm, 


| elastic, dense or compact, porous, fine, 
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coarse, fine and strong, fine, strong and 

elastic, dense and elastic, coarse and 

firm, delicate and soft, dense but 

coarse, responsive, sensitive, sluggish, 

tough, flexible, rare, etc., and it is 

simply absurd to speak of **quality 4, 

5 or 6," etc., since by so doing we 

can refer to only one condition of the 

systemic structures. The quality may 

be fine and dense, or fine and soft, or 
fine and elastic, or fine and strong, or 
fine and delicate, etc., as the case may 
be, and these conditions cannot be ex- 
pressed by ‘‘quality, 5," ete. There 
are as many different kinds of quality 
as there are different persons. Each 
buman being has a quality peculiar to 
himself, and caused by his own inher- 
ited or acquired combination of the 
mental faculties. The motor faculties, 
for instance, make the systemic struct- 
ure strong, fine, dense, etc.; the facul- 
ties of App., Bene., and Caut. have a 
tendency to make the organization sen- 
sitive, tender, delicate, soft, plastic, 
etc.; the faculties of Caus., Ideal., and 
Spirituality leading to fineness by in- 
creasing the processes of purification, 
cellular affinage, Sublimation, etc.; 
the Vital faculties (Amat., Vita., Bi- 
bat., and Alim.) giving rise to rarity, 
porosity, sluggishness, tenacity, coarse- 
ness, and plasticity in the organic 
texture, etc., thus making it impossi- 
ble to denote those numerous qualita- 
tive conditions by numbers. 

Quality is a very complex affair, and 
is simply a condition denoting the pe- 
culiarity of structure and grain of a 
given individual. 

Question. Where is the 
found? By Е. L. 

Answer, The 11th or the Spinal ac- 
cessory nerve arises; the spinal root 
of the nerve springs from the lateral 
horn of the spinal cord; and the access- 
ory part of the nerve arises in the nu- 
cleus ambiguus and from some cells ly- 
ing below the ala cinerea, which 1s 
found in the floor of the 4th ventricle. 
This nerve is a nerve of motion and is 
distributed at the sternocleidomastoid, 
trapezius. 

Question. I am 82 years old; my 
head measures 234 inches, and I weigh 
140 pounds. Do you think my brain 
will grow any more, and am I to» light 
in proportion to my brain develop- 
ment? By A. F., San Francisco. 

Answer. The brain, like every other 
part of the system, is subject to meta- 
bolic repair, and other functional pro- 

cesses as long as a man lives; and this 
according to the law of activity and 
growth; hence, you can expect that 
your brain will undergo changes in 
growth; and this in proportion to its 
activity in some special faculty or fac- 
ulties. Yes; you require to increase 
your stock of vitality. 
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so easily accomplished by the “J. В. L. Cas аде." 


| The Internal Bath 


BY MEANS OF THE 


J. B. L. Cascade Treatment 
A Household Necessity. _ 
3,000 Already in Use. 

A treatment not only for every person but 
of value iu every disease. The record of its 
cures and benefits reads like a revelation to 
those hitherto unacquainted with it, but it 
not only cures, it prevents disease. 

It is known that all diseases come from 
the retention of waste matter in the human 
system, which indicates that Nature’s drain- 
аре is out of order. The colon is the main 
sewer and on its condition your health de- 
pends. Nine-tenths of all illness starts from 
its being clogged, among which are the 
following: All stomach and intestinal dis- 
orders, appendicitis, dyspepsia, colic, piles, 
peritonitis, Bright's disease, etc., etc. 

Hence the flushing of this sewer removes 
the cause, cleanses the system, and Nature 
cures the disease. 

The only possible harmless method of 
cleansing this sewer is by means of the 


«J. B. L. CASCADE” TREATMENT 


A scientific treatment administered by an 
appliance that is anatomically correct in its 
construction and the only one of its kind in 
the world. This treatment is now being 
used by thousands of the best known people 
in this country and abroad. 1з endorsed 
and prescribed by leading physicians every- 
where. 

We have thousands of grateful letters 
from those who have usedit. The following 
is one from a prominent merchant of Cam- 
bridge, Md : 


H. 


A. JOYCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., Aug. 7, 1900. 
PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL: 
Dear Sir, —I deem it a duty I owe you, as well as 
my fellow man, to say, I have been restored to 
perfect health by the use of the flusbing treatment 


Previous to its use I was in very bad health, suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia, nervousness, constipation, in- 
somnia, and in fact was almost in despair of ever 
getting well, but thanks to you and your wonder- 
ful invention, and the loving kindness of a mer- 
ciful God, I am now in splendid health. 
Gratefully yours, 
H. A. JOYCE. 
We want to send free to every person, sick 
or well, a simple statement setting forth this 
treatment. It contains matter which must 
interest every thinking person. If you live 
in New Vork you are earnestly invited to 
call, but if you can not call, write for our 
pamphlet “The What, The Why, The Way," 
which will be sent free on application. to- 
gether with our Great Special Offer for this 
month only. 


TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


1562 Broadway, New York. 
CLERK 18. 


When writing to advertisers please mention HUMAN FACULTY. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
UTAH, Oct. 1, 1901. 
Mrs. L. A. Vaught, Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dear Sir—I have two friends who are 
very much interested in your paper called 
"Human Faculty." I kindly ask you to 
send them two orthree aample copies of 
the paper and I am quitesure that you will 
receive an order for $3 from each of them. 

* * 


I would advise you to write each of these 
parties a letter explaining to them that 
you will send them the two years bound in 
one book, also the back numbers for 1901, 
and send them the paper until January 1, 
1902, for $3, postpaid, and that I had re- 
quested you to send them the sample cop- 
ies. I appreciate your work very much, 
indeed, and these parties are very much 
interested in it. Vours very truly, 


CHICAGO, Oct, 15, 1901, 
MR, VAUGHT: 

Sir—You must excuse my not answering 
or renewing my subscription due. My 
wife expects to go to the city shortly and 
will call and renew: She has called be- 
fore, 

I am much interested in your journal 
"Human Faculty;" I think ita grand work 
and a pity more people do not take an in- 
terest in human nature or phrenology. I 
think it is the first thing he ought to study 
—our own nature, It is a lack of thought 
and would prevent a great deal of strife 
and ee happiness to many if people 
would make a study of themselves. 

If I had taken an interest in it as I do 
now some years ago—when I was younger 
--it would have benefited me much. It is 
only by the study of ourselves and im- 

royement in our social and marriage 
aws, that we can ever expect to have a 
social revolution, Sincerely yours, 


GALENA, ILL, Oct. 3d, 1901, 
L. А, VAUGHT: 
“Human Faculty” is the finest of all the 
works I know of. Very kindly, 
M 


BERKELEY, CAL., Sept. 26, 1901. 
MR. L. A. VAUGHT: 

Dear Sir--The August number of your 
magazine is a бау. I have read it 
through a couple of times already. I have 
a friend whom I am interesting in this 
study, and whom I hope tosecure as a sub- 
scriber to your paper. There is an article 
in the August number which I know will 
be of great interest to him; so will you 
kindly send me an extra copy of that num- 
berto give him? I would let him have 
mine, but I know he would want to keep 
it; but as 1 always file every copy for fu- 
ture reference, I cannot afford to take the 
chances of loaning it. 

With best wishes, I am sincerely yours. 


WvoMING, Ia., Oct. 8, 1901, 
PROF, VAUGHT: 

Iam glod that you have got well fixcd 
fora regular turning out of work, The 
last "Human Faculty" was the best of all 
-improving all the time, I wish you the 
greatest success. Yours truly, 

FRANK TASKER. 


ARLINGTON, Wasu., Sept. 9, 1901, 
Мк. L. А. VAUGHT: 

Ilike "Human Faculty" very much, I 
shall do all I can to get people interested 
га the good I think it will do them, 1 

ave loaned mine to many people who are 
taking much interest. I want a number 
of your books. Respectfully, 


Sie. m i 


HUMAN FACULTY. 


- Our Great Combination Offer. 


A Library Containing the Cream of Cur- 


1ent Progressive, Libera!, Reforma- 
tive, and Spiritual Literature. 


THE ARENA, the World's Leading 
Liberal Review, ргїсе.................. $2.50 

MIND, the Leading Magazine De- 
voted to Psychology, Metaphsics 


and The New Thought, price...... 2.00 
HUMAN FACULTY, ргісе............... 100 
Total ccccsscor.coes rennen nnno nno 5.50 


Oar Great Combination Offer: 
These Three Leading Publications 
all^sent: Jor ovem eee TTE 4.50 

OR 
TARS ARON А ERET LECIDOCCOCETEQUERY КОЗА 


е RATEN РАГА о оро са 
ОТЕ; 
OR 
MEND о 20) 
BUMAN BAGULTY S enorme 1.00 
оаа ее 3.00 
ПОЕ ате 2.00 
THE ARENA. 


Under the editorial management of 
Charles Brodie Patterson, B. O. Flower 
and John Emery McLean. 


The COMING AGE has been merged 
into the ARENA, and B. О Flower, who 
founded and built up the ARENA, has re- 
turned to its editorial department in which 
work he is associated with Mr. Charles 
Brodie Paterson, President of the Alliance 
School of Applied Metaphysics, author of 
a number of leading works devoted to the 
New Thought, and one of the most ad- 
vanced philosophical thinkers of the 
times, and Mr. John Emery McLean, who 
for the last two years has been the work- 
ing editor of the ARENA, and is now as- 
sociated with Mr. Patterson in the editor- 
ship of MIND. This able editorial staff is 
assisted by the strongest and most au- 
thoritative thinkers in the New World, 
who from month to month contribute 
their best thoughts to the review which 
for many years has occupied a foremost 
position іп the very vanguard of the great 
authoritative magazines of the English- 
speaking world. Itis the determination 
of the present management to restore the 
ARENA to its old prestige and make it 
absolutely indispensimle to all wide- 
awake aud progressive people. Here isa 
list of a few eontribtors to early issues. 
They are sufficient to indicate the authori- 


— 


tative character of the ARENA under itg 
new editorial management: 


Hon. Wayne MaoVoagh, LL.D. 
Dr. R. Osgood Mason, 

Rov. Е. Hobor Newton, D.D. 
Prof. Jamos H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 
Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Justico Waltor Clark, LL.D. 
Hamlin Garland. 

Prof. Georgo D. Horron. 
Prof. John Ward Stimpson. 
Prof. Jamos T. Bixby, Ph.D. 
Rov. E. P. Powell. 

Rouon Thomas, D.D. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, оош a Senate of 
ү 


Progress, in which the greatliving issues of 
the time are ably and fairly discussed, 
SYMPOSIA, giving the muster thoughts of repro- 

sentative thinkers on all sides of questions 
that are prominently before the public, 
CONVERSATIONS with leading thinkers on live 
MIO '':his most popular feature of the 
COMING AGE has been introduced into the 


ARENA, Most of these Conversations are 
preceded by a brief blographie sketch of the 
famous person who discusses the theme in 
hand. 

ON THE STOA OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY, à brilliant and attractive feature con- 
talning brief questions and pertinent answers 
on leading social, economic, and educailonal 
)roblems. 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES and Pen Pictures of 
the Great Ones who have helped the world on- 


ward. 

EDITORIALS ON TOPICS OF THE TIMES, by 
В. O. Flower. 

BOOKS OF THE рҮ, reviewed by Mr. Flower, 

FICTION of the choicest gm from the pens 
of the elevcrest story wrliers of the day, 

The ARENA, even taken separately, 
is the cheapest of the great original au- 
thoritative reviews published in America. 
In combination with HUMAN FACULTY 
its actnal cost is but $1.50. 


A WORD ABOUT "MIND." 

The magazine, MIND, is a large and 
handsome monthly review, edited by 
John Emery McLean and Charles Brodie 
Patterson (with whom Mr. Flower is asso- 
ciated in the editorship of the ARENA), 
and devoted to the New "Thought, em- 
bracing Practical Metaphysics, Psychical 
Science, the New Psychology, Occultism, 
etc. Among its contributors are such 
writers of international reputation as the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, the Hon. Boyd 
Winchester, LL.D., Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Address all orders to 


HUMAN FACULTY, 


Inter Ocean Building 


CHICAGO. 


Human Nature Explained. 


А new lliustrated Treatise on Human Science for 
the People by Professor М. М. RIDDELL, Ph. D. 


. 
MEN AND WOMEN DIPPER IN CHARACTER as they do In looks and temperament, no two are Just 
alike, If you would know these Signs of Character'' read “HUMAN NATURE EXPLAIND.'* 


"This work embraces the most advanced лоно! theage on the Philosophy of Life; Magnetism, 


how producrd, its Nature and influence, The 
Маш; ''hought Transmission and Mind rena) 
Constitutional Differences, how formed; The 
rental Culture; Organic Quality, пені, Vitality 


vaw of Magnetic Currents; Mind Healing and арон 
Influence of Mind over Body, and Body over Mind; 
aw of Growth and Development; Heredltary and Pa- 
and Food, their Influence upon Mind and Character; 


Exercise and Sleep; Temperaments and Constitutional Differences: Digestive, Clreulatory and Breath: 
ing Powers, Broin and Nerves, thetr relation to life, sensation and mentality; Soul Mind and Thought, 
their relation to brain and facial expression; Primary Elementa of Mind; Diversity of Gifs; The Law 
of Growth: Groupes of Faculties considered in thelr relation to mind and character, their manifesta- 
tion in primitive and civili.ed Man; How Primary Elements Combine and Co-ordinate to Produce 
Thoughts and Conclusions and why people necessarily arrive at different conclusions when reasoning 
from the same data. Contains 400 large pages, fully illustrated; bound in cloth. Sent prepaid on re- 


coipt of 61.50, Agents wanted. Address, 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 


Inter Ocean Building, 


CHICAGO. 


HUMAN FACULTY. 


— 


THE OCCULT AND BIOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAI, FACILITIES for 
presenting toits readers lines of thought 
and investigation as yet undertaken by no 
other journal. 

Oriental Religions, their relations to 
Christian Doctrines, 

Esoteric Sciences, their practical bear- 
ing and connection with the exact sci- 
ences, 

Biology, the origin and unfoldment of 
life in its higher and occult, as well as its 
more material phases, treated in such a 
manner as to be of invaluable help to the 
student, 

A Continued Line of Instructions for 
individual development. 

Solar Biology and Astrology will re- 
ceive special attention, 

Occult Significance of Color, Tone and 
Quality of prevailing zodiacal signs con- 
sidered in each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting 
material will be handsomely covered each 
month in the color of the prevailing zodi- 
acalsign, and no time or expense will be 
spared to make this journal one of the 
leading periodicals of the day. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 

Annual subscription $1.50, sample copy 
15сіз,, Foreign, 7s. 2d.; single copies 9d. 

Address, 

ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Boston Ideas 
61 Essex Street, BOSTON 
The Nation’s Weekly Newspaper 


Condensed news on all World "Topics. 
Special Dramatic and Social Correspond- 
ence, Masonic News, Folk Lore, Woman's 
Interests, etc. 


Our Literary Department 


is devoted to notice of the most important 
books and magazines of the day. The 
ОНЫ Value of publications specially con 
sidered, 


To Amateur Writers 


We will edit and publish in Boston IDEAS 
free of charge, articles from such writers as 
fre animated by distinct individual thought. 
We thus afford you a field for definite devel- 
opment of conscious literary vigor. Enclose 
stamps for possible return of manuscript. 


THE IDEA PUBLISHING CO, 
6! ESSEX ST., BOSTON 


The Temple of Health 
and Psychic Review. 


Edited by Dr J. M. PEEBLES, 


This is a monthly journal devoted to 
Health, Hygiene, et d the various branches 
of Occultism, It is a champion of Vege- 
tarianism, anti-compulsory Vaccination, and 
other live reform movements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Subscription Price, 25 cents a year. 


ADDRESS. — LÀ. 
Temple of Health Publishing Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


SELECT YOUR BOOK. 


Digestion ard Оуврервїа.................... $t oo 
Phrenology Proved and Applied. a L15 
Human Science ....................... 2 3 00 
Constitution of Man. ne I'25 
Maternity ....ccccccsscsccsesiseres nro renun I 00 
Lectures on Phrenology, by Combe..... І 25 
Manual of Mental Science...... ........... I 00 
Popular Physiology............- «+ I 00 
Expression......... е : I 00 
Wedlock......... vs 1 50 
Human Magnetism........ I 00 
Brain and Mind.......... I 50 
Physical Culture.. ...... 25 
Temperaments....... .... .. I 50 
System of Phrenology............... "we 25 
Mental Science........ .... oy 1 AG 
Mannal of Phrenology........... ioe 160 
Маїгїшопу.................. 40 
Resemblance to Parents. 10 
Рһтепо1ору.................. Poth 10) 
Value of Рһгепо1ору......................... 10 
Nervousness, ..................... 25 
Complete Мап................... 10 
Servant Опцевйоп.................... ЖОО 
Human ЇЧа{пге............. ho 25v 10 
Phrenology Applied........ i) 
The Perceptive Intellect......... o0 
Character Reading by Photo. IO 
Phrenology in Actual Life.. ... muy M 
Phrenology as an Art......... mb. ДО 
Getting Магтіед......................... So RILO 
Brain Ограпіѕш......................... ТО 
Se'f Study........... erre on duc IO 
Phrenology and its Proofs.................. IO 
Self Reliance Serco at) 
My Right Place in [А{е..................... IO 
Phrenology in the Ноше.................. 10 
Phrenology in the School ................. 10 
MUSIC... ccccscscscccesecccnsccssccevseesence seeen 10 
Phrenological Соп{егепсе.................. 10 
Marriage not a Еаїїйге....................... 10 
Conscientiousness......... NEUE 10 
л улты 10 
10 
Debate in the Cranium.. a Ло 
Phreno'ogy а Ѕсіепсе.............. "EDU 
What is Phrenology?.. E Xx» 
Amateur Phrenologists.............. 11... 10 
Your Head and What is in It, No. 1 15 
“ “ “ No. 2 15 
ы Uy es No 3... 15 
ac н CS No.4.. 15 
“ “ “ No. Fos 15 
“ “ “ No. 6 15 


Human Faculty, Vols. т and 2, bound 
together, and the Journal for 1901... 3 co 
Human Selfishness.. 


МОЦА КОК ree 94 vno ets ug Ros ee о. 25 
Oratory and Elocution....... .. 2 00 
Students Medical Dictionary. 4 оо 
Human Nature Explained..... I 50 
Lessons in Logic.............. 75 
Arcana of Nature........ . EDI ER 1745 
30,000 Anatomical. etc., terms..... I 25 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms............ І 85 
The Brain and Its Functions............... 2 00 


The Brain as an Organ of the Mind..... 1 50 
Forty Years in Phrenology»... s І 25 
The New Articulated Phrenolgical Bust 5 oo 
Shelf Worn and Second Hand Books. 
New Physiognomy...... ° sea $2 CO 
System of Phrenology... . 2 00 
Arcana of Spiritualism.. 
Psychic Science..... .... 


ОТОО 


Lectures оп Phrenology... 
Principles of Phrenology.. 
Constitution of Man...... Ё 
Digestion and Dyspepsia 
Fowler's Рһгепо1оду............. te i 
Spurzheim's Answer to Согӣоп........... 75 
Elocution and Oratory... eee Т 00 

We can procure any book that you may 
wish, provided the sanie is not out of print, 


HE INDIANA STATE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND INVALIDS HOME 
SANATORIUM 
AT KOKOMO, INDIANA. 


A thorough course of instruction given to student 
in connection with the sanitorium work 


The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
and Ani-Vaccin tion 


Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price 75 cents per year. Sample copies free 
For further information, address, 


T. V. GIFFORD, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


Dr. Koch's Golden Ointment has 
merit. Those who have used it con. 
tinue to use and recommend it. 


Every box Guaranteed by Manufacturers 


GOLDEN MEDICAL CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Philosophical Journal 
(Established in 1865.) 


Devoted to Occult and Spiritual Philosphy, etc. It 
has all the prominent Writers. Sample free. 


WEEKLY--8 pages--$1.00 a Year. 


Books on Occultism, Astrology. Healing, Theos- 
ophy, Magic, Metaphysics and Liberalism for sale. 
Catalogue sent tree уроп application. 

THOMAS О. NEWMAN, Editor and Publisher. 

1429 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


Official Paper of the State Teachers’ Association 
Established 1856. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00, 


Anvertising rates sent upon application. Write for 
Sample Copy. 


The VEGETARIAN 


AND OUR FELLOW CREATURES 


agazine of better living. An authority on foods, 
their selection and preparation, Discountenances the 
use of flesh, fish and fowl for food. Upholds the right to 
life for the whole sentient world. Advocates Justice, 
humanitarianism, purity, hygiene, temperance. Stands 
for a stronger body, a hoalthter mentality, a higher 
morality, 1 усаг, #1; 6 mos., 500. ; З mos., 95e. ; 1 mo., 100. 


VEGETARIAN 00., 78-84 Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Five Reasons Why You Need 


Psychic and Occult 
Views and Reviews 


A monthly magazine which contains: 


Te Editorial report and interpretation of 
current Psychic and Occult news 
and events. 

II. Original articles from leading invest'- 
gators in the Psychic ard Occult 
field. 

III. Reviews and digests of the leading ar- 
ticles in the hundred or more publi- 
cations in this line of thought. 

IV. An index to periodicals of the month 
which enables the reader to find all 
articles on the subjects in which he 
is most interested. 

V. A Psychic Index and Key tothe Occult 
literature of the world. Gives title, 
editor's name, price and place of 
publication of all mag:zines and 

papers in this special field. 

A few of the comments received: 

"It is a library in itself. "—J'o. F. Morgan. 

"A remarkable publication." —Euitor “Magazine 
of Mysteries.” 
“a first-class magazine."—C. W. Close, Ph. D. 

Price $1.00 a year, то c's. а copy. 

Send 25 cts. TO.DAY for a three months’ 

trial subscription. Address 


THE PSYCHIC REVIEW CO,, 


140 St. Clair Street, Toledo, О, 


WOMANL 
BEAUTY .« 


a The cultivation of 
Personal Beauty based 
upon Health and Hy- 
giene, by 20 Physicians 


and Specíalists with 80 
Illustrations $ ot ot ot ot 


Edited by ALBERT TURNER 


OMAN’S SUCCESS in life, social, professional or business. depends toa 
great extent upon an attractve personality, and much importance 
must be attached to all efforts to acquire and retain what is known as 

post beauty, and the deferring of the appearance of wrinkles and age in the 

ace. 

The editor has brought together the teachings of those who have made а 
study of special features of the subject ard the result is a werk that is unique 
and practical, not filled with a medley of recipes and formulas, so often found 
in works on beauty. 

The Elements and Requirements of Womanly Beauty are defired; whatis 
necessary for its attainment and the reason why it lasts or fades clearly 
indicated; 'l'emperamental Types are illustrated from Life; The Infiu- 
ence of Thought, Sleep, Breathing, Exercise, Bicycling, the Dress, the V« ice, 
Diet, etc., are presented. “The Home Gymnasium’ is a very important chap- 
ter, showing how work may beso directed as to secure good form and poise, 
fully illustrated. 

**Pacial Massage’ by an expert shows how to prevent wrinkles and age in 
the face and prezerve a youthful RRpEADCO by a Self Treatment, and to many 
this chapter is worth the priceof the book. Special aud definite instructions 
are given for the Care of the Hair, the hands and feet, the Skin and Complex- 
ion. “Under Good Form and How to Secure It" we find Reduction of tlesh 
nOD or dieting. Bust Development with instruction and How 
Patti Retains her Beauty, with portrait, are full of interest and instruction. 

The work is fully illustrated by pictures that mean something to the reader, 
closing with chapters of Hints on Beauty-Culture and Hints on Health-Cult ure 
which, if followed would alone be worth many times the price of the volume. 

If you would win and retain love and esteem. »nd success in life, you must 
be well and look well. No woman has a right to look old, wrinkled and sallow, 
flat chested orfat and flabby, but should and cav reserve a healthy well- 
poised and attractive figure, well-kept features aad good complexion and be 
entitled to the salutation “How well you are looking." If you would be a joy 
to yourself and others read this book, Bound in fine cloth and gold, Price 
only $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 

AGENTS WANTED SENTFREE. To all who mention Human Faculty 

T————————————  jnordering we will send free a thbree-month's sub. 

scription to Health Culture, the best health and beauty mapana pub- 

lished. $1.00 a year, 10c a month. Sample copy and list of books and appliances 
free. Address, 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE СО. 
Dept. H. 503 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers 


OF FORM and FEATURE | 


YOUR HEAD AND WHAT IS IN IT, 
Nos. |, 2, 3. 4, 5 and 6 for 75 cents, 


They are neither tedious nor tiresome, but pointed 
sevggestive and convincing. These booklets contain topics 
of vital interest. to human kind, and their reading will 
tend to man's better understanding of himself. They are 
highly educational and are meeting with great success, 

Human character is the most important subject kuown 
to man. No one can afford to be without these works for 
home study or self study. 

Everyoue should read No. 5, because it explains so 
thoroughly why Robert С. Ingersoll wasnot a Christian, 
Also No. 6, or why we are Religious, and why we have 
different religious views. 

You will find plenty of new thought, worth many 
times the cost. 


MAY E. VAUGHT, Author. L, A. VAUGHT, Publisher. 
Inter Ocean Building - CHICAGO 


MILWAINS SCHOOL AGENCY 
JUST ORGANIZED 


Seeks to place capable teachers in good 
positions, especially in Arkansas and adjoin- 
ing territory. 

Faithful service guaranteed. 

Send for contract blank. 

Address 


W. J. MILWAIN 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
Agents wanted, 


A Natural Chart Entitled “YOU” 
By PROF. L. A. VAUGHT 


An illustrated 100-page book, containing 
a definite analysis of the elements of your- 
self and how to cultivate and regulate them; 
especially designed for the use of examiners, 


Price in Paper Cover, 25c 
L. A. VAUGHT 


Inter-Ocean Building 
Chicago 


please Mention HUMAN FACULTY. 


HUMAN 


MUMAN 


Issued Monthly. 


«| am now confident that one тла at least is doing something for the scientific study of human nature.” 


FACULTY. 


FACULTY. 


Illustrated. 


~-Professor 


Ferris, Principal Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


A Few of the Leading Articles in Vols. f and 2. 


VOL. 1—1859. 


Self control — Concerning Defectives—Our Natural Scale—Th^ Alphabet 
of Human Nature—Combativeness—A Question of Facuity—Bascless Human 
Teaching—The Three Vital Faculties—Constructiveness—Vitality—Nervous- 
ness and its Cure— Human Honesty About Quality- How to Detect a 
Friendly Person— The Good Husband—The Individuality of a Faculty—The Ele- 
ments of Human Nature—How to Read Cnaracter—Human Temperament The 
Science of Man—A Scientific System of the Art of Purenology—Child Educa- 
tion— Despondenecy —E specially Watch the Top Head—Haphazard EJu- 
cation- Elemental Child Study —Head, Face and Body--The Sensual Facu'ties— 
Roof-shaped Head3—H >w to be H 'ppy— Tho Swearing Faculties—Secretiveness 
—The Thinking Faculty—Absurdity of a Vitel Face and Body on a Mental 
Head—Our Mission -Human Selfishne<s—Sclf-development — Some Good 
Points About Memory—Imitation—The Facultics of Leadership—How to Read 
the Nose—H ^w Character Outs—How Some of th» Faculties Write—The Status 
of Psychology — The Elements and Structure of Will—Organic Quality—Guess- 
ing Phrenologists — Human Goodness-— The Touch-menot Nose— What 

Phreno:ogy is Not—Time—Cons ientiousness— Why the Lips Meet in the Kiss— 
Heaven, Earth and Hell The Inherent Sourc s of Human Nature—Sight Per- 
ception—A Great Hit by one of our Graduates— Where the Devil Lives—Jeal- 
usy in the Lios—Humanu Fear—Physiognomical Signs of Selfishness— 
Examinations from Photographs Unreliable—The Treacherous Faculties—Defi- 
nite Psychology—The Oratorical Faculties— While Asleep the Best Time to Re- 
construct а Brain—Sir Alfred Russell Wallace on Phrenology—Alimentive- 
ness—Aim in Life-Human Courace Three Kinds of Students, Observ- 
ing, Memorizing and Thinking—A Plea for More Detinite Education—Exact 
Cranial Territory of Human Selfishness—Localization of the Ten Selfish Facul- 
ties—Psychology of Human Sel fishness—Vitativeness—A mativeness—Acquisitive- 
ness — Self-esteem—Human Concentration—Physiognomy of the Ten Sel- 
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This course consists of 100 lessons in the Science 
and Art of Character Reading, and embodies results of 
twenty years of study, research, observation and ex 
perimentatien of Prof. Vaught-and Prof, Lundquist, 
editor and assistant editor, respectively, of Muman 
Faculty. Prof. Vaught alone has made more than 
forty thousand phrenological examintions. Prof. 
Lundquist is a university graduate, a scientist by na- 
ture, and has been permitted by circumstances to de- 
vote his entire time for many years tó research and in- 
vestigation in his chosen field. 

The subject is treated in the form of questions and 


answers under the following heads: 


Ist. Nomenclature and Classification. 
2d. Localization, 

3d. Systemic Quality and Quantity. 
4th. Physiological Powers. 

5th. Temperamental Systems. 

6th. Facultative Functions. 

"th. Faculties in Combination. 

8th. The Art of Character Reading. 

rth, Physiognomy. 

10th. Character Building. 

lith, General Principles. 

12th. Objections and Proofs. 

13th, Hygiene. 

14th. Dietetics. 

15th. Magnetism. 
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